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Dr. Abbott’s View of Law 


EV. DR. LYMAN ABBOTT is one ot 
R the most prominent citizens who ad- 
vocate a change in the liquor law ; we be- 
lieve that he is in favor of a more open Sun- 
day. If his zeal for that excites him to cul- 
tivate such radical views as he expressed 
on Sunday on the enforcement of law, the 
Sunday-opening movement will take ona 
new phase. 

Invoking the spirit of liberty betore the 
West Side Branch of the Young Men’s 
Christian Association, at Carnegie Hall, Dr. 
Abbott declared that a “law that we have 
ourselves enacted we shall entorce,’’ where- 
as a *“‘ law enacted over our heads we right- 
ly resent.”’ 

It is an extraordinary spectacle, that ot a 
minister of the Gospel sanctioning viola- 
tion of a law he thinks unsatisfactory. 
Nothing less can be read out ot Dr. Abbott’s 
promise to entorce a law ‘enacted by our- 
selves”? and his resentment against a law 
** enacted over our heads, or by the State.”’ 

What guarantee has sucha theorist that 
a liquor law enacted by a majority of the 
people of this city would be more respected 
by those who didn’t like it than a law 
passed by the State Legislature? And 
what argument would he have against their 
violation ot it? — New York Sun. 





On a Balloon Excursion 


F all interviews with him have been 
1 correctly published, Protessor Pear- 
son, of Northwestern University, has said 
one thing yet more toolish than his now 
famous declaration that all the miracles 
in the Bible were myths. This superior 
achievement in silly speech was his saying 
that he must stand firm tor the sake of the 
great number ot Methodists who agree 
with him. Jhat sounds as if the prolessor 
had taken out his imagination tor a bal- 
loon excursion. There is, of course, a so- 
called liberal Christianity which main- 
tains strict immigration iaws against the 
miracles, but its Loundaries are well de- 
fined and it is not very big. And anybody 
who thinks that such liberalism and Meth- 
odism lap over anywhere had better go 
and learn his ecclesiastical geography 
again. Protessor Pearson doesn't have to 
believe in miracles, if he can’t or doesn’t 
want to, but he ought to have perception 
enough to see that he is lonesome in the 
Methodist Church. The aberratiuns ot in- 
dividuals here and there vannot be an- 
swered for, of course, but as a mass and an 
entity the Methodist Church shows not the 
slightest sign of letting go its hold of taith 
on the divine Jesus Uhrist, the all-encom- 
passing miracle. As much isas strongly 
true of the Presbyterian Church and ot all 
the other churches of evangelical name. 
This is not an argument. itis simplya 
declaration of fact which is betore every 
man’s eyes to see it he will. — J/néerior. 
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Real Estate Wanted 


and for sale. If you want to sell or buy (no matter 
where located) send description and cash price and get 


(FREE) my successful plan. W. M. OSTRAR- 
DER, North American Bldg., Philadelphia, P 
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Lincoln the Unique 


N an address in Boston on Lincoln’s 

Birthday, Col. Thomas Wentworth 

Higginson, according to the Boston Her- 
ald's report, among other things, ssid : 


* And when wecome to look back upon what 
he had done, this man created still another 
precedent. This man who had never been to 
school more than a year taken all together, this 
man who had read by the light of pine knots 
before log fires, this man suddenly startled the 
professors at the colleges and startled us poor 
literary men by the discovery that he was the 
greatest master of the English language that 
America had ever produced. What is there in 
English anywhere to compare, for the extraor- 
dinary concentration of its words, the extraor- 
dinary beauty and precision of its sentences, 
the wonderful exhaustion of the subject, in 
merely afew paragraphs — where 1s there any- 
thing to compare with his Gettysburg address ? 
For myself, | know of bu: one thing — John 
Brown’s speech in the court room. And the two 
are vividly joined in my mind for this reason, 
that when, many years since, 1 was disgusted 
with the school readers for their uniform tend- 
ency, as I thought, to the sophomoric and in- 
flated —it was, for instance, the period of 
‘Spartacus the Gladiator’ —I decided to edit 
a book of really goo. English, and got as far as 
Lincoln’s and John Brown’s speeches and have 
waited ever since for a third worthy to put with 
tbem, so that the proposed school reader has 
never got any farther. 

“The Gettysburg speech was the product of 
the lifetime of the man. He put his whole life 
into those sentences, and there they are. If you 
cut them they bleed. As to what is called 
literary training, we only know that in child 
hood he read all the. books he could get at, and 
that he was fond of writing, of putting things 
into sentences. His mother testified that ne 
was constantly writing sentences on shingles, 
and he learned to write. I wish that some one 
could hunt up those shingles and distribute 
them among our universities. 

‘*] shall always associate President Lincoln — 
not with any personal intercourse, for I never 
saw him — with his greatest work, the Procla- 
mation of Emancipation, and that wita the 
scene where I heard it read with an accom- 
paniment so impressive that I never can forget 
it. In South Carolina, under Gen. Saxton, vast 
multitudes of freedmen, as they were then 
called, had been collected upon the Sea Islands. 
They bad been organized into platoons and a 
regiment of soldiers formed from the able- 
bodied men. And the very day, Jan. 1, 1863, 
when the proclamation was to take effect, a 
great barbecue was to be heid near my camp, 
for I commanded the regiment, and the procia- 
mativn of emancipation was to be read to those 
people. 

“The meaning of a barbecue was that 1 was 
awaked in the morning by my orderly, whocame 
with a message from somebody to inquire how 
many oxen | would have roasted for diuner. My 
previous ex periences in life had been ordering a 
pound or two of beefsieak, but that time when 
he asked me how many cattle, I turned sleepily 
over and said,‘ Tepv.’ We had perhaps 3,000 or 
4,000 people, nearly all of whom had been legal 
Slaves. 

“They came together to hear the proclama- 
tion read. It was read most impressively by 
William Brisbane, a former slaveholder of 
those islands, who had set his slaves at liberty 





before the war. He read it amid breathless 
attention, and after he had read it I was going 
to make some remarks. There was a moment's 
pause while I went up the platform, and sud- 
denly a cracked voice of an old Negro began to 
sing, ‘My Country, ’Tis of Thee.’ Two other 
old Negroes joined in with their cracked voices, 
and presently those thousands of slaves were 
singing it, making my poor words insignificant 
and superfluous. What became of my little 
speech afterwards I do not know. I hope it was 
never given; but when I think of Lincoln I 
shall think of that throng of enthusiastic bhu- 
man beings, not one of whom had ever had a 
country before, and shall ask myself what other 
American ever had a song to commemorate 
him so noble as that song was.”’ 





If You are Tired 


Use Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 


Dr. M. H. HENRY, New York, says; “ When 
completely tired out by prolonged wakefulness 
and overwork, it is of the greatest vaiue to me.” 
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ANGLO-JAPANESE ALLIANCE 


tee treaty recently entered into be- 
tween Great Britain and Japan for 
the purpose of maintaining the integrity 
of Korea and China, has stirred up the 
diplomats in all the great capitals of the 
world. It is the natural and logical out- 
come of unity of commercial interests 
between the two parties to the agree- 
ment. The United States heartily ap- 
proves of the compact because our State 
Department has fought a long and weari- 
some diplomatic battle for the sake of an 
‘open door’? in China. Therefore it is 
not amiss to say that a new Triple Alli- 
auce has been formed, in which Uncle 
Sam is a silent but a no less potential 
partner. Russian diplomats are greatly 
surprised. The treaty which Russia has 
been trying to foree upon China in order 
to insure Russian dominance in Manchu- 
ria, will nuw be indefinitely postponed. 
French opinion is that the treaty between 
England and Japan is a defiance to 
Russia. This view of the matter is 
doubtless due to the fact that Russia 
and France are in league together. Ger- 
many seems to be favorable to the new 
treaty because it disposes of a possible al- 
liance between England and _ Russia 
which would be very distasteful to the 
Germans. Viewed in all its immediate 
bearings and possible effects, the under- 
standing between England and Japan is 
one of the most important moves in in- 
ternational statecraft that has taken place 
for many years. 

The treaty is short, consisting of only 
six brief articles. It states that if either 
Great Britain or Japan, in defence of 
their respective interests in Korea and 
China, should become involved in a war 
with another power, the other nation 
Shall maintain a strict neutrality, and use 
its best efforts to prevent other powers 
from joining in the hostilities against its 
ally. In case the nation already at war 
should be attacked by another power or 
powers, then both England and Japan 
would join forces, conduct the war in 
common, and make peace in mutual 
agreement. Both parties agree that 
neither of them will enter into separate 
arrangements with another power to the 
prejudice of the interests specified, with- 
out consultation. The treaty went into 


effect on the date it was signed (Jan. 30), 
and is to remain in force tor five years. 





INVASION OF CANADA BY AMERICANS 


yee the purchase of the Canada 
Atlantic Railway by New York cap- 
italists, and the rumors of further pur- 
chases of Canadian transportation lines 
by Americans, the Dominion papers have 
had considerable to say about ‘“‘ the inva- 
sion of Canada by American settlers and 
American capital.’’ The Toronto Star 
points out the interesting facts that ‘‘ the 
coal fields of Cape Breton are largely 
owned by an American company, and 
the big iron enterprises at the Soo, with 
arms reaching all over New Ontario, the 
Cramps at Collingwood, and many other 
important enterprises, are operated by 
American capitalists.’’ This paper also 
adds: ‘The Yukon territory is full of 
Americans, and they are very numerous 
in British Columbia.’’ Attention is also 
called to the large number of homesteads 
taken out by settlers from the United 
States. The S/ar states that the inrush as 
noted is causing some Canadians to feel 
anxious about its effect upon Canadian 
institutions, and consoles its readers with: 
“Our institutions, being elastic, will 
adapt themselves to changing conditions, 
and the man from the United States will 
find nothing here essentially different 
from what he has been accustomed to at 
home.’’ In discussing the same question 
the Ottawa Citizen says: ‘‘ The best 
course for Canada, instead of attempting 
to obstruct and antagonize, is to coura- 
geously accept the situation and proceed 
to assimilate the new elements that come 
among us. Of course, as long as the 
British Empire is behind Canada, there 
uever would be any danger ; but even if 
the empire became involved in a conflict 
elsewhere which made the ‘ gobbling’ 
process a possibility, the strongest safe- 
guard Canada would have would be her 
record for justice and fair play in the treat- 
ment of the people and interests she was 
engaged in assimilating.’’ 





AMERICANS IN MEXICO 


VHE report of Consul General Barlow 
of Mexico City to the State Depart- 
ment contains many interesting facts 
about the progress of civilization in Mex- 
ico under President Diaz, together with 
information about the presence and activ- 
ities of Americans. He says that prup- 
erty and life are as safe as in the United 
States ; that the laws are rigidly enforced; 
that a foreigner obtains justice as fully as 
a native ; and that the personal liberty 
of every man is zealously guarded. 
The public improvements in Mexico City, 
especially, include broad asphalted ave- 
nues, beautiful macadam drives, a great 
drainage canal, a splendid electric light- 





ing system, fifty miles of electric street 
railways and fifty more in process of con- 
struction, modern business blocks, Amer- 
can apartment houses, and American con- 
veniences in the homes. Within the pres- 
ent year $10,000,000 in Mexican currency 
has been appropriated by the federal and 
municipal governments for public im- 
provements in Mexico City. An entire 
block has been purchased for a site for a 
national theatre, a new palace of justice 
is being built, a magnificent post-office is 
soon to be begun, and fine buildings for 
the geological department, recently estab- 
lished, are being constructed. American 
ideals exert a large influence in all that is 
being done. American machinery and 
materials are used extensively in all pub- 
lic works. There are about 10,000 Amer- 
icans in the republic, and the number is 
being increased annually. They are mak- 
ing investments and are interested in the 
development of various kinds of enter- 
prises, Most of them are engaged in the 
operation of the railroads, but in the 
course of time they will be able to branch 
out in many other directions. 





EUTHANASIA 


a5 is an event worthy of note, when a 
journal of the reputation for ability, 
dignity and wise judgment which the 
Spectator of London has so long enjoyed, 
both opens its columns to contributions 
on the subject of Euthanasia and treats it 
editorially. That it should give a topic 
so repulsive to the general public a hear- 
ing will occasion no little surprise. The 
Spectator in the last number received 
quotes from a previous articleon euthanasia 
in which it says : ‘‘ [t is reported in the tel- 
egrams from the Contiuent that a deputy 
in the Saxon Parliament recently intro- 
duced a bill permitting doctors to put pa- 
tients (whose recovery was hopeless) to 
death at their own request.’’ In com- 
ment the Spectator said the bill was 
“snuffed out,’’ as ‘‘ the Saxons are not 
faddists.’’ The original article has opened 
up the whole question of the ‘right to 
die,’’ and some most interesting letters are 
being given to the public. One writer, 
after asserting that the idea of self- 
destruction under certain circumstances 
is not new, says that Mr. Alfred Noble 
once proposed to the late Prime Minister 
Crispi of Italy to build and maintain at 
his own expense at Milan and Rome es- 
tablishments where anybody who desired 
it could be painlessly suffocated by a gas 
he had invented. His idea was to give 
the guests a first-class dinner, after 
which, when cigars had been handed 
around, the smoking room would be in- 
stantly filled with the deadly gas. The 
bodies were to be cremated in the morn- 
ing at the expense of the institution. 
Crispi thought there was much in the idea, 
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and that the scheme was well planned, 
but that the ‘reactionary parties in 
Italy were still too strong to permit of the 
Government availing itself of the kind 
and generous offer.’’ This writer thinks 
Mr. Noble’s plan is no worse than the 
one proposing to place the matter in the 
hands of the physicians. Another cor- 
respondent says: ‘‘You speak as if un- 
der » euthanasia régime the doctors would 
administer the poison. But surely the 
utmost that would be required of them 
would be that with due precaution they 
should make it accessible to a bedridden 
patient.”’ In commenting on these com- 
munications the Spectator says: ‘If 
depraved and fantastic plans for endowing 
a Suicide Club, such as that which we 
are assured was seriously made by Mr. 
Noble, were to be tolerated, they would 
soon be developed and improved. The 
half-witted, the dull, the tiresome, the 
disagreeable, would soon follow the hope- 
less invalids, and Europe would become 
a shambles, like Dahomey. The lust of 
death would grow till it utterly demoral- 
ized the nations. Free suicide would soon 
be followed by free murder. There is only 
one sound principle — life must be held 
absolutely sacred except when it has to be 
taken as a penalty for crime.’’ 





TARIFF CONCESSIONS TO CUBA 


URING the past week there have 
been several close conferences be- 
tween President Roosevelt and the lead- 
ers of the House relative to tariff con- 
cessions to Cuba, during which the 
President insisted that he had not 
changed his mind since he sent his mes- 
sage to Congress suggesting reciprocity. 
He still considers it a matter of great 
importance. he President has been 
steadily winning over the opponents of 
this measure, and the outlook for 
favorable action soon is very encouraging. 
The plan agreed upon was to pass a bill re- 
pealing all remaining Spanish war taxes, 
which would break the argument of the 
advocates of general tariff revision. The 
war tax bill was repealed in the House on 
Monday, under a special rule, and now 
the way is clear for prompt legislation on 
Cuban reciprocity. 





LORD DUFFERIN 

OR many yeais Lord Dufferin (the 
Right Hon. Frederick Temple Hum- 

ilton Blackwood, first Marquis of Duf- 
ferin and Ava), whose death occurred 
last week at his residence in County 
Down, Ireland, was conspicuous in the 
diplomatic servive of Great Britain. He 
began his public career in 1885 as an 
attaché of the special mssion to Vienna 
headed by Lord Russell, and closed it in 
1896 as Ambassador to France, which is 
recognized as ‘‘ the ultimate reward and 
prize of the diplomatic profession.’”’ Dur- 
ing the period designated, amounting to 
forty-one years, he served as special Am- 
bassador to Syria, Under Secretary for 
India, Under Secretary for War, Chan- 
cellor of the Duchy of Lancaster, Govern- 
or General of Canada, Ambassador to 
St. Petersburg, to Constantinople and to 
Cairo in turn, Viceroy of India, Ambassa- 
dor at Rome, and then vw France, besides 
holding lesser positions which in them- 
selves would have been sufficient honor 
for most men. He is best known in the 
United States as the Governor General of 
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Canada, in which capacity he was very 
popular. The degree of LL. D. was con- 
ferred upon him by Harvard in 1878. 
While Ambassador to Cairo he made a 
settlement which remains in force to the 
present day and makes Egypt practically 
a British province. As Viceroy of India 
he deposed the Burmese King Theebaw, 
and annexed that vast kingdom, with 
10,000,000 population, to the British Em- 
pire. For this achievement he was 
created a Marquis, and the word Ava, the 
native name for Burmah, was added to 
his title. In addition to his diplomatic 
eareer he has given attention to educa- 
tional matters and written several books. 





VICTOR HUGO 

B® fgets HUGO (born Feb. 26, 1802, 

died May 22, 1885), French poet and 
novelist, whose approaching centenary 
celebration in France (Feb. 25-March 
21, inclusive) is attracting world-wide at- 
tention, was one of the most remarkable 
men of the nineteenth century. He was 
the son of a military officer whose duties 
called him out of Franee, and in his in- 
fancy and childhood the embryo genius 
was carried to Elba, Corsica, Switzerland 
and Italy. At the age of seven he was 
taken to Paris, where, under the exclusive 
supervision of his mother and the care of 
an old priest, he commenced his classical 
studies in company with an elder brother, 
Eugéne, and a young girl who afterwards 
became his wife. In 1815— when he was 
barely thirteen years of age — he gave such 
promise of talent as a poet that his father 
was persuaded to allow him to follow lit- 
erature as a vocation. In 1822 he issued 
his first volume entitled, ‘‘ Odes and Bal- 
lads,’’ which created a sensation, aud he 
became the acknowledged leader of the 
French romanticists, who waged war 
against the classicists. He was a prodi- 
gious worker, and in the sixty years of his 
active career, during which he was the 
literary idol of France, he produced an 
enormous number of books of an imag- 
inative character, embracing epic and 
lyric poetry and romances. His postbu- 
mous works are quite remarkable in quan- 
tity and quality, two publications appear- 
ing as late as 1901. He not only domi- 
nated the literary thought of France for a 
good half-century, but his influence ex- 
tended to other countries, and still affects 
the ideals of many present-day readers 
and writers. While his principal works 
may be found in almost any good library, 
his fame in America probably rests taore 
upon ‘‘ Les Miserables’’ than any other 
book. 

The epochal dates in Hugo’s life are: 
1841, when he achieved the highest dis- 
tinction in literature — admission to the 
French Academy; 1845, when he was 
created a peer of France by King Louis 
Philippe ; 1851, when he became an exile 
because of his denunciation of the secret 
policy of President Bonaparte; 15870, 
when he was weicomed back to France; 
1871, when he sat in the Assembly; and 
1876, when he was a member of the Sen- 
ate. The secret of his power is being dis- 
cussed with renewed interest. Years ago 
an unfriendly critic said of him: ‘* An im- 
agination fecundated by a powerful mem- 
ory — here isthe whole of M. Hugo’s tal- 
ent.’’ But that is not all, although it was 
much. The vitality of his genius and the 
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strength of his fame are due to a quality 
all too rare among French writers, which 
was noted thus by a friendly critic at the 
time of his death : ‘‘ Victor Hugo was an 
optimist—that is to say, a believer. He 
had confidence in human nature, in soci- 
ety, and in its future. Glory will never 
fall to the skeptics; the people love only 
those who share the certitudes or the illu- 
sions on which they live themselves.’’ 





GOVERNMENT OF THE PHILIPPINES 


ONGRESS is preparing for a heroic 
attempt to solve the question of a 
permanent form of government for the 
Philippines. The problem is so big that 
the national lawmakers have not been 
able to do much more than walk around 
it and get an idea of its general dimen- 
sions. It is doubtful if they have really 
accomplished that much. For some time 
Governor Taft has been telling the Senate 
committee on the Philippines about the 
conditions in detail, and the longer he 
talks the more the country at large real- 
izes that the Filipinos are not to be sub- 
dued or civilized in a day. The Philip- 
pine tariff bill is still under consider- 
ation in the Senate and naturally aids in 
keeping the whole subject before Congress. 
Furthermore, the Filipino Federal party 
has transmitted a memorial to Congress 
asking that the islands be made au in- 
tegral part of the United States and be 
granted a territorial form of government. 
The memorial states that to make the 
Philippines a colony of the United States 
or to grant them independence would be 
tohand them over to disorder and anarchy. 
Federation or annexation would settle al! 
these difficulties by concentrating the in- 
terest of the Filipino people upon educa- 
tion and labor. A good impression has 
been made by the memorial. 





CHRISTIANITY IN COLLEGES 


ba: of the most encouraging sigus of 
the times is the increasingly success- 
ful evangelistic work that is being carried 
on in the academies, colleges and univer- 
sities of the country. It is not confined 
exclusively to denominational schools, al- 
though in the State and private institu- 
tions the leaders in Christian work de not 
always have the positive co-operation of 
the authorities that is accorded them in 
church schools, It may be said, however, 
that with perhaps a few infinitesimal ex- 
ceptions, none of the non-denomina- 
tional or so-called secular institutions 
are directly antagonistic to specific 
evangelistic work among the students; 
in many instances the president and 
members of the faculty actively co-oper- 
ate with the independent Christian organ- 
izations that do the work. It hardly 
need be specified that the church schools 
lay great stress upon Christian instruction, 
but it is encouraging to know that they 
are actually achieving their purpose in 
this respect. We note in examining 
statistics bearing on this subject obtained 
by the Public Relations committee of 
Hartford Theological School (Congrega- 
tional), that Wesleyan University of Mid- 
dletown, Conn., has more than doubled its 
classes in Bible study ; and from another 
source we learn that of the student body 
of Baker University, Baldwin, Kans., 
numbering 500, 450 are Christians and 
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church members, These two Methodist 
institutions, of the East and the West, are 
representative of the definite religious re- 
sults that are being accomplished in other 
chureh schools. Referring again to the 
statistics gathered by Hartford Seminary, 
we find results quite as noteworthy are 
peing achieved in the non-sectarian in- 
stitutions. In Johns Hopkins there has 
been an increase of 75 per cent. in Bible 
study, and in Ripon College 40 per cent. of 
the students are studying the Bible. The 
University of Vermont has a general sec- 
retary for the College Association for the 
first time ; Brown announces that the As- 
sociation is starting a building canvass ; 
while Beloit has secured permanent quar- 
ters for her Association. At Harvard there 
are five courses in devotional Bible study, 
and the activities of the Christian stu- 
dents are varied and extensive. Yale has 
the largest Association of any institution 
of learning in the United States ; 63 per 
cent of the students in the academic de- 
partment are church members — 59 per 
cent. of the entire university. The Student 
Volunteer movement is awakening an in- 
telligent interest in missions in many of 
the colleges and greatly quickening the re- 
ligious life of the students. 





PRINCE HENRY 


RINCE HENRY of Prussia, who 
‘will soon be the guest of the nation, 
sailed from Bremerhaven on the steam- 
ship ‘‘ Kronprinz Wilhelm,’’ at 3.48 last 
Saturday, and if all goes well will reach 
New York at 9 o’clock on Saturday morn- 
ing of this week. At the time of sailing, 
the machinery of the ‘“‘ Kronprinz ’’ was 
in perfect condition and the bunkers were 
filled with picked coal. An attempt is 
being made to break the record of all pre- 
vious trips. The Emperor’s steam yacht, 
the ‘* Hohenzoilern,’’ reached New York 
last week, but no official notice of the 
arrival will be taken until Prince Henry is 
present. Elaborate preparations are being 
made for the entertainment of the Prince 
and party at Washington, New York, 
Chicago, Boston, and other cities. 





THE NEW ARMY BILL 


NEW army bill has been prepared 

by Secretary Root and transmitted 

to Congress. It provides for a general 
staff; the consolidation of the quarter- 
master’s, subsistence and pay depart- 
ments into one supply department; pro- 
poses a system by which only non-com- 
missioned officers will be considered for 
promotion to the grade of commissioned 
officers ; increases the number of electri- 
cal sergeants to 125 ; extends authority to 
appoint 200 volunteer assistant surgeons 
for service in the Philippines; grants 
American registry to foreign-built army 
transports when sold by the Government ; 
makes patentable inventions possessing a 
military value, made by army officers, the 
property of the United States; and in- 
creases to forty the number of cadets to be 
appointed to the Military Academy by 
the President. The general staff is to 
consist of a lieutenant-general, a major- 
general, a brigadier-general, four colonels, 
six lieutenant-colonels, twelve majors, and 
twelve captains, mounted, also the chief 
of the artillery. It is provided that as 


long as General Miles continues on the 


ent from England, 
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active list he shall be the chief of the 
general staff, the duties of which are 
clearly set forth. It is expected that the 
new law will greatly increase the general 
efficiency of the military establishment 
and promote harmony by removing all 
liability to friction between the Secretary 
of War and the ‘‘ General of the Army.”’ 





SUPPRAGE CONVENTION 


HE thirty-fourth annual convention 
of the National American Woman 
Suffrage Associatiop and the first Interna- 
tional Woman Suffrage Conference were 
held conjointly in Washington beginning 
on Wednesday of last week and ending 
Tuesday of this week. The attendance 
was unusually large and very enthusi- 
astic. Representative women were pres- 
Australia, Russia, 
Turkey, Sweden, Canada, Chile, Norway, 
and Germany. Mrs. Carrie Chapman 
Catt, president of the American Associa- 
tion and general promoter of the interna- 
tional movement, stated in her report 
that the suffrage cause in the United 
States had made encouraging progress 
during the past year. Comprehensive 
plans for suffrage agitation and organ- 
ization were formed. A permanent In- 
ternational Woman Suffrage committee 
was organized, with Miss Susan B. 
Anthony as permanent chairman, consist- 
ing of three members from each country 
represented at the conference. A second 
International Conference will be held in 
Berlin in 1904, invitations to which will 
be sent to all countries not already repre- 
sented. The next meeting of the Ameri- 
can Association will be held in New Or- 
leans. Mrs. Catt waa elected president for 
the third time. 





STEAMSHIP COMBINE 


T was announced in Boston last week 
that a combination had been effected 
by the Dominion and Leyland Steamship 
lines of Boston and the American, White 
Star and Atlantic Transport lines of New 
York. The combination controls 120 
steamers of all sizes, and has resources 
amounting to many millions of dollars. 
J. Pierpout Morgan of New York is one 
of the men most actively interested in 
bringing about this amalgamation. The 
movements of all the steamers in the 
combine will be directed from one head- 
quarters in London, which will be under 
the direction of Henry Wilding, a di- 
rector of the Leyland, the Atlantic Trans- 
port, and the American lines, 





A WIDESPREAD SNOWSTORM 


HE storm centre formed last Tues- 
day on the Pacific coast in Wash- 
ington. It swept eastward to Montana, 
thence southward through Colorado as 
far as western Texas. By Friday morn- 
ing it had crossed Mississippi and Louisi- 
ana and was hovering off the coast of 
northern Florida. Coming up the At- 
lantic coast, it spent Sunday around Cape 
Hatteras, and reached Boston Monday 
morning. The storm spent itself in New 
England. It was accompanied by a high 
wind, and in consequence drifts to the 
height of twenty-five feet were formed in 
places, although on the level it was about 
eighteen inches deep. Railroad trains, 
trolley systems, telegraph and telephone 
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lines, were affected throughout the entire 
area of the storm, but, as far as is known, 
no serious damage was done to life or 
property. 





DAUGHTERS OF THE REVOLUTION 


HE National Society of the Daugh- 
ters of the American Revolution be- 
gan its eleventh continental congress in 
Washington city on Monday, and will be 
in session the entire week. About 800 del- 
egates and alternates are in attendance. 
In her address of welcome Mrs. Charles 
W. Fairbanks, the president-general, 
stated that the organization has a mem- 
bership of 40,000, divided into 600 chap- 
ters, 34 of which were added during the 
past year. Two of the important matters 
to be considered are the proposed erection 
of a continental memorial hall in Wash- 
ington, and a project for securing pensions 
for needy ‘‘ Daughters’’ whose fathers 
were actual fighters in the colonial strug- 
gle with England. There are about 300 of 
the ‘‘ Daughters ”’ living, many of whom 
are in poor circumstances. Senators Hoar 
and Lodge have been asked to assist in 
obtaining pensions for them. 





EVENTS WORTH NOTING 


Theddore Roosevelt, Jr., is steadily recov- 
ering. 

A bill designed to stop the sale of oleo- 
margarine as butter passed the House last 
week. 

Captain Sir Edward Chichester, who 
commanded the British squadron at 
Manila during the Spanish-American war, 
has been made an admiral. 


An earthquake destroyed the town ot 
Tiflis, in Russian Trans-Caucasia, last 
week, killing several hundred persons. 
Two bundred bodies had been recovered up 
to last Friday. 


On Monday the Senate ratified the treaty 
providing for the acquisition of the Danish 
West Indies, and after an extended debate 
passed the bill establishing a permanent 
census bureau. 


The grand jury in New York has indicted 
seven men, including two city officials, 
charged with being responsible tor the 
fatal explosion in the rapid transit subway 
a short time ago. 


The Postmaster-general has issued an 
order to the effect that hereafter no remov- 
als ot fourth-class postmasters will be 
made except for cause duly presented in 
the form ot charges. 


A state of siege has been proclaimed in 
Barcelona because of the riots resulting 
from a printers’ strike. The troops have 
repeatedly fired into the mobs, and at this 
writing it is estimated that 10 have been 
killed and.65 wounded. 


Medals of honor for heroic service in 
Cuba, the Philippines, and China have 
been awarded to ten commissioned and 
thirty-three non-commissioned officers, 
and certificates otf merit to fifty-six en- 
listed men. The enlisted men who have 
been awarded certificates of merit will 
hereatter draw $2 per month additional 
pay. 

The Senate has passed a joint resolution, 
offered by Mr. Hoar, proposing an amend- 
ment to the Constitution of the United 
States which changes the date of the inau- 
guration of the President and Vice-pres- 
ident trom March 4 to the last Thursday in 
April at noon, the commencement and ter- 
mination of Congress to occur at the same 
time. 
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BIBLE MIRACLES 


HE miracles of the Old and New Tes- 
taments are the béfe noire of the 
destructive critics of today, and are but 
feebly defended by many who are ac- 
counted conservative. Why is this? It 
is a concession to what is called the sci- 
entific spirit of today ; but the cause of 
the concession lies in the recognition of 
the prevalent contention that miracles, 
scientifically speaking, are forever un- 
provable. 

No amount of testimony would, today, 
render a miracle credible. We might ac- 
cept the facts, but we would seek a nat- 
ura! explanation ; and if we failed to find 
it, we would still insist that one was pos- 
sible. A miracle would be looked upon 
simply as the explanation that ignorance 
oftered of some natural wonder. In view, 
therefore, of the present attitude toward 
the miraculous, we cannot be surprised if 
some men, in their critical analysis of the 
Old and New Testaments, either explain 
or deny the miracles recorded ; and if the 
contest proceed along critical and literary 
lines alone, the miracles seem doomed. 
The older generation clings to them, but 
the younger manifests an indifferent or 
skeptical attitude. 

Is this, then, the final word? Not so. 
If Christianity were simply historical, the 
canons of historical criticism would every- 
where apply, and would constitute a court 
of final appeal. But Christianity is not 
merely a book or a belief. Its chief claim 
to the consideration of men lies in another 
fact. Christianity is a /ife ; and Christ is 
the source of that life. No argument is 
needed to prove to a converted man the 
possibility of miracles. He has seen and 
felt them ; in fact, he feels that he him- 
self is a miracle ; and to him the question 
is most reasonable: ‘‘ Why should it be 
thought a thing incredible to you that 
God should raise the dead ?’’ In regard to 
the possibility of a miracle, he simply 
asks, ‘‘ Was Christ there? ’’ The pres- 
ence or power of Christ is recognized as a 
perfectly satisfactory explanation of a 
miracle. 

Is the Christian, then, a foolish, credu- 
lous visionary ? When he becomes a per- 
sonal and loyal subject of Jesus Christ, 
does he lay aside his reasoning faculties, 
or use them only in dealing with other 
things’ Notso; but he has felt the work- 
ing of a marvelous power, and lives in 
daily touch with it; and he is conscious 
that the greatest recorded miracles are at 
most but slight indications of that wonder- 
working force ; and, reasoning back wards, 
he accepts past miracles, if they commend 
themselves to his spiritual consciousness, 
as appropriate to the circumstances in 
which they are alleged to have occurred. 

To the experimental Christian the su- 
pernatural is not radically different from 
the natural. The miracles of the New 
Testament are not necessary to support 
his faith ; for to him the miracles do not 
prove the Christ, but the Christ proves the 
miracles — at least makes them possible. 
After all, the miracles were intended to 
appeal to men mainly in the inaugural 
era of Christianity, and it is possible, 
therefore, in preaching and apologetics, 
to make too much of them. But Chris- 
tianity is nothing if not miraculous. 

The two great mysteries and supreme 
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miracles — the Incarnation and the Resur- 
rection— may not be set aside without 
giving up all that clusters about the 
prophecies of the Old Testament and the 
promises of the New. And yet these 
would be laid aside, quietly, and rever- 
ently, and regretfully, it may be, but they 
would be laid aside, if it were not for the 
fact that the Gospel of Christ, which rests 
upon them, in spite of unbelief and bit- 
terest att.ck, is still the powerof God unto 
salvation to every one that believeth. 
Christianity rests not on the Aistoric 
Christ, but on the living Christ. 

The miracles of the Old Testament may 
seem all the more incredible to a mind 
dominated by the modern and very ex- 
acting scientific spirit ; but not so to those, 
who, having found the revelation of a 
personal and living God in Christ Jesus 
our Lord, also find it natural, as well as 
probable and reasonable, that the same 
God should have expressed Himself differ- 
ently, in ‘‘ signs and wonders,” in a 
cruder age to a rude people. The mani- 
festation of miraculous power was neces- 
sary to magnify monotheism over the pre- 
vailing polytheism, and to authenticate 
the prophets aud other chosen representa- 
tives of the one true and living God. Jesus 
Christ bridges the two dispensations, and 
he who walks back through the centuries 
with Him, will have a reverent and intel- 
ligent apprehension of the God of the Old 
Testament and will not be surprised at 
those supernatural object-lessons of self- 
expression. The miracles of the old Testa- 
ment thus become both natural and cred- 
ible — the method by which God articu- 
lated His initial revelation to crude men. 

While the miracles of the Old and New 
Testaments form the indispensable historic 
credential of the Christian church in its 
beginning and epochal periods in both 
dispensations, they are not now the high- 
est evidence tbat Christianity is a super- 
natural religion. That supreme and es- 
sential credential is found in the fact that 
Jesus Christ is still able to work miracles 
in the lives of men. If the Christian 
church ever falls, it will fall, not because 
irreverent critics have removed the foun- 
dations, but because it has departed from 
the living God. Its safety lies in its obe- 
dient faith in a regenerating Saviour. 
The divinity of Jesus finds its strongest 
argument in the manifestation of the di- 
vine in man. 





WASHINGTON’S ENEMIES 


Wn we have fully grasped the 
fact that George Washington 


was one of the pre-eminent men of history, 
unsurpassed in nobleness of character as 
well as in services to his country, we are not 
all of us, perhaps, quite prepared at first 
to come up against the other fact that few 
men ever lived who had more bitter and 
unscrupulous enemies. But there is much 
instruction in this truth. It emphasizes a 
great principle that should never be lost 
sight of. 

The poet Young it is who says, ‘‘The 
man that makes a character makes foes ;”’ 
and one of Tennyson’s lines which he 
himvelf most frequently quoted was, ‘‘ He 
makes no friends who never made a foe.”’ 
Whoever in a straightforward way does 
his plain duty, discharging fearlessly his 
obligations to God and men, especially if 
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he be called to a place of high responsi. 
bility and much power, will inevitably 
get into trouble. The fact that he is ae. 
tuated by pure motives, is disinterested, 
public-spirited, and greatly useful, will by 
no means save him from the attacks of 
spiteful men whose plans of self-aggran. 
dizement and enrichment he has been 
obliged to oppose. His very virtues wil! 
arouse their hostility. They cannot be 
comfortable in his presence. His interfer. 
ence with their vile schemes cannot be 
forgiven, and he is too forceful to be ig. 
nored. Even the necessary difference of 
policies, especially in strenuous times, be- 
tween eyually good men, and the inevi- 
table misunderstandings bet ween those of 
contrary temperaments or training, are 
enough to produce severe friction and se- 
rious estrangement. 

The sufferings of Washington from 
these causes were very great. They began 
when he was a young man having milita- 
ry command in Virginia; the needful 
measures which he took to protect the 
people from the Indians so angered some 
of them who were inconvenienced there- 
by that they threatened to blow out his 
brains. And when he first offered him- 
self for election to the House of Burgesses 
he was overwhelmingly defeated, seven 
to one, because he had dared to declare 
war on the publicans and oppose the tip- 
pling houses which were making his men 
drunk. The cabals which were formed 
against him when commander-in-chief of 
the armies of the Revolution, and which 
came very near to controlling Congress in 
deadly opposition to him — which did in- 
deed hound and harass him almost be- 
yond endurance while he was carrying 
the heavy burden of the war — the mach- 
inations of his rivals, the insults of those 
moved by petty jealousy, the savage ha- 
tred and malignity of those whose evil 
deeds he exposed, are too well known to 
need rehearsing. And still worse were the 
attacks made upon him by political writ- 
ers and pamphleteers during the latter part 
of his occupancy of the presidential chair. 
Lies were told against him without limit, 
forged letters were used, anonymous 
scribblers were given full swing to traduce 
him in widely circulated publicatiuns, the 
papers were filled with outrages on com- 
mon decency, he was charged with treach- 
ery, tyranny, dishonesty, fraud, robbery, 
falsehood, hypocrisy, and nearly every- 
thing else that is bad. Being forced to act 
counter to the public sentiment in some 
of the measures which he knew to be for 
the public good, such as neutrality toward 
France and the treaty with Kngland in 
1795, he was obliged to endure for a sea- 
sop outbursts of popular enmity which 
swept from one end of the land to the 
other. 

The lessons are plain. No one can es- 
cape being traduced. Supreme excellence 
is no protection against malice. Daring 
to excel is itself a crime in the eyes of 
some. Envy is a passion very eusily 
aroused, very laboriously allayed. He 
who is not willing to be a nonentity, 4 
cipher, will have points that sometimes 
stick into people. High patriotism means 
parting quite frequently from popular ap- 
plause. Genuine goodness and true wis 
dom do not always commend themselves 
to the fickle, selfish multitude. But things 
are not so bad now in this respect as they 
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were a century ago. Partisan feeling is 
not so rietous, political animosity does 
not carry respectable men to such ex- 
tremes of rage. Whatever the temporary 
inconvenience from unbending integrity 
and inflexible adherence to right, in the 
long run justification is bound to come. 
The appeal to God and to posterity does 
not fail. Washington’s base enemies lie 
under lasting odium, while his well-won 
fame mounts from year to year. It pays 
to be pure, to stand for the truth, to ask, 
not what is safe and popular, but what is 
duty. Even here, in this world, if one has 
patience to tarry a little fur the sober sec- 
ond thought of men, the crown is toler- 
ably sure ; and in the world to come un- 
fading glory awaits the just. 





Not Descendants, but Ancestors 


be HEY are not descendants; but they 

will be ancestors.” Read out of 
its connection, that sentence conveys little 
more than a striking paradox. But read 
in its connection, it conveys a wide and 
luminous view-point concerning the value 
ot a boy. Theconnection is an article by 
Rev. Charles A. Littlefield, describing the 
work of the Chelsea Boys’ Club, and print- 
ed in ZIon’s HERALD otf Feb. 12. The 
article itself is marked by wide vision, 
deep enthusiasm, and practical wisdom. 
It must have proved a tonic to more than 
one pastor. 

But now for the sentence which we have 
quoted. The value of a boy is not to be 
reckoned from the standpoint of his past; 
he must be estimated and understood trom 
his relation to the future. A real boy is 
not to be educated up to the point where 
we may count him to be worthy of his an- 
cestors; he is to be made fit to become the 
father ot noble descendants. The sons of 
the Pilgrims, and many others who pride 
themselves somewhat on their connections 
with the long line ot the respectable and 
illustrious, often find it more than slight- 
ly difficult to get the true point of view 
concerning these sons of the immigrant of 
a former generation. The newsboy, with 
his uncouth, ready answer and boisterous 
method ot shocking the respectabilities, is 
not a descendant, at least not in their line. 
But he is to be an ancestor. He himself 
may not enter Harvard; his own boys are 
more than likely to be there. We must 
make him ready ior the work he has to do 
and the life which he is to build into the 
structure of our common state, society and 
church. Every boy points forward; every 
boy sets our taces toward the future. Let 
us arise and build! 





How to Deal with Heresy 


‘|. HIS question is conclusively answered 
for the Methodist Episcopal Church 
(for which only we now propose to speak) 
in the entorced resignation ot Prot. C. W. 
Pearson. In the Evanston Index of Jan. 
18 he caused to be published a paper on 
“Open Inspiration versus a Closed Canon 
and Infallible Bible,” in which he proceeds 
to completely eliminate the supernatural 
from the New Testament as well as trom 
the Old, and coarsely charges our minis- 
ters and membership who cherish its fun- 
damental beliefs, with acting a “* palpable 
lie,” and accuses them of a “cowardly re- 
fusal to admit patent tacts.” The tollowing 
Paragrapo —one of many of its kind — 
which we quote for the benefit of those 
journals which refuse to apprehend the 
measure of his heresy, is characteristic : 
“It does not now require the exceptional 


courage and foresight of a Hume or a Strauss to 
recognize the mythical churacter of the Biblical 
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miracles. We live in the age of Darwin and 
Huxley, of the Encyclopedia Biblica and of the 
science of criticism, and for the churches to ig- 
nore the conclusions of the whole scientific 
world and of their own best scholars is at once 
fatuous and culpable.” 

It would have been well for the daily 
press and the liberal wing of religious jour- 
nalism, notably the Independent ot New 
York, to have examined this paper of Prof. 
Pearson betore it proceeded to condemn the 
Methodist weeklies for treating him with 
illiberality and harshness. The treatment 
of the case ot Prof. Pearson by the Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church illustrates the fact 
— which is true of its whole history — that 
it deals with charges of heresy tolerantly 
(that is, without prejudice, impartially), 
discriminatingly and tearlessly. We are 
speaking of the church asa body. As such 
it is not seeking tor heresy, nor is it 
affrighted at the charge. When a charge 
is persistently made and adhered to by 
responsible and representative persons in 
the church, it is not dodged or evaded, but 
taken up and critically examined by the 
proper authorities. The first thing to doina 
charge of heresy is to ascertain it it is true. 
Prof. Pearson in his paper puts this tact be- 
yond a peradventure. No unprejudiced 
mind for a moment could reach any other 
conclusion. Nothing was then left for the 
denomination to do but to demand his 
withdrawal trom the University and from 
the local church with which he was con- 
nected. Thus both the institution and 
the denomination are relieved of turther 
responsibility tor his theological views. 

The Methodist Episcopal Church will 
continue in ths future, as in the past, to 
regulate the conditions upon which mem- 
bership is possible and can be continued. 
Our church is not unmindful of the sugges- 
tions and counsel which have been so 
freely oftered by the public press and by 
non-evangelical pulpits in this emergency ; 
but it will still claim the privilege and 
right to manage its own internal affairs. 

The other charge of heresy to which pub- 
lic attention has recently been called is the 
case of Prot. Hinckley G. Mitchell, of the 
School of Theology ot Boston University. 
As there is still confusion in some sections 
of the denomination concerning this case, 
we call attention to it briefly in this con- 
nection. ZIon’s HERALD is being misap- 
prehended. The editor has been asked by 
one representative minister in the church 
to publicly state why he was ‘so tolerant 
with Prot. Mitchell and so severe with 
Prot. Pearson.’”’ We are happy to make 
herewith a prompt and tull answer. 

The cases have no parallel. Prof. 
Mitchell, in his work ot instruction in the 
Old Testament, was compelled to deal with 
the crucial problems which have surged 
about the Pentateuch, Isaiah, and other 
books. Hecould not dodge or evade and 
be the true scholar that he is and continue 
loyal to the truth, to the institution to 
which he belongs, and to the church. 
Modern Biblical research has challenged 
the old-time views ot inspiration and tra- 
ditional theories about the Pentateuch and 
the authorship of other books of the Old 
Testament. These questions, as we have 
said, Prot. Mitchell, in the legitimate line 
ot his work, has been valled to face and to 
treat. His position has been exceedingly 
critical, delicate, and hard to bear and to 
meet. We speak advisedly in saying that 
he has done his work in a modest and gra- 
cious spirit. The editor has no more sym- 
pathy with heresy in Boston University 
than in Northwestern; and if a real case 
should appear in Boston, he would as un- 
sparingly condemn it as if it broke out 
elsewhere. The rule for the treatment of 
the charge of heresy, here as elsewhere, 
changes not. Let every case be treated 
tolerantly, discriminatingly, and tearlessly. 
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It is because we know that the church in 
some sections has been misled concern- 
ing Prot. Mitchell that we again ask that 
this misapprehension cease. We were 
amazed and greatly grieved to note thata 
connectional secretary of our church was 
reported to have said ata Philadelphia 
Preachers’ Meeting that “ Prof. Mitchell 
was a greater heretic than Prot. Pearson.” 
That ungracious and untrue allegation was 
caught up by the associated press and tele- 
graphed over the country, appearing in the 
daily journals everywhere. In _ thus 
speaking ‘‘ unadvisedly with his lips,” that 
official representative of the church not 
only shamelessly scandalizes Prot. Mitch- 
ell, but wrongly accuses the School of The- 
ology of Boston University and injures 
the tair name and tame of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church. Wesay nothing of the 
lamentable ignorance he reveals in the 
wholly unjustifiable statement which he 
made. We would remind men with his 
notions that the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, through the proper authorities, 
has acted upon the charges of heresy 
against Prot. Mitchell and that the decision 
should be respected by all loyal Metho- 
dists, and the church relieved of turther 
agitation concerning this charge. 

We remind these critics that the case ot 
Prof. Mitchell was first taken up by a spe- 
cially able, devout, and impartial commit- 
tee, appointed to examine fully into his 
views and his teachings in the institution ; 
and it was decided by that committee atter 
long and careful hearing that he had not 
held or delivered opinions which antago- 
nized the fundamental doctrines of the Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church. His case svon came 
before the board of trustees on his proposed 
re-election to his chair tor a term of five 
years. The trustees gave the matter a full 
and fair hearing, and on the comprehensive 
and trank statements of President Warren, 
Dr. Daniel Stevle, and others, he was unan- 
imously re-elected. Then his case must go 
to the board of Bishops for concurrent 
action. There it was fully considered for a 
long time on every side, resulting finally 
in his confirmation. We submit, therefore, 
that the men who now challenge Prot. 
Mitchell’s orthodoxy, at the same time dis- 
credit the special committee who examined 
into his case, the trustees of Boston Univer- 
sity, and the board of Bishops. Thus itis 
made clear that the cases of Prot. Pearson 
and Prof. Mitchell should no longer be 
compared and contused. 

Unspeakable good has been done to the 
denomination and to our institutions of 
learning by the prompt and successtul 
action taken in Prot. Pearson’s case. The 
Methodist Episcopal Church must unalter- 
ably demand that all its educational insti- 
tutions remain fountains of Christian nur- 
ture and inspiration, always ftaith-makers 
in established essentials and not destroyers 
ot the faith delivered to the fathers. The 
broad-minded and catholic Bishop Gallo- 
way, of the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
South, put this point none too strong in the 
address on education which he delivered a 
tew weeks ago in Brooklyn when he said : 


“ A young man downin my country went off 
to school. His father and mother were very 
poor. They labored hard on the farm. They 
converted their own life almost into money 
that they might send that boy to school, ana 
like some simple folks that I have cnown, who 
could not afford to send tothe church school, 
they sent him off somewhereelse. It so hap- 
pened that there was one teacher in that school 
who was ap agnostic, the most attractive man 
in his own personality in the faculty, and he 
filled the broad heaven of the boy's education 
and imagination sothat when he came back 
home after four years’ absence, he came with 
his faith poisoned and his heart turned away 
from the church and the Lord. And it so hap- 
pened that the pastor came and talked, and he 
opened God’s Word, and he knelt in prayer; 
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and the dear old parents bowed reverently. 
They noted that John had come home with the 
honors of the college. But John sat bolt up- 
right. Hesought an interview with the pastor, 
and he said: ‘I don’t look at those things as I 
once did. I know father is a dear, good man, 
but you know he is uneducated. And mother 
is a sweet, dear good woman, but she is not 
cultured.’ My dear brethren, I look into the 
brown eyes of my noble boy and love him as 
tenderly as any father, but I would rather he 
would grow up in ignorance than to go to any- 
body’s college and come back and spit upon the 
God his mother worships and ridicule the Gos- 
pel his father tries to preach. There are some 
things far worse than education — it is the kind 
of education he gets.” 


While, then, it is no time for rationalistic 
liberalizing and destructive views in our 
body, and while we pledge ourselves to 
iiaintain the residuum ot sacred truth com- 
mitted to the church inviolate, let us con- 
tinue to be as we have always been, toler- 
antand discriminating with our conscien- 
tious teachers and preachers. Especially 
do all sections of our church need to dis- 
criminate between essentials and non-es- 
sentials, between traditional and unques- 
tioned Biblical truth. Here is where the 
misapprehension usually occurs — iu con- 
fusing notions about the Bible with Bible 
truth itself. All must learn to distinguish 
between the ever-changing vesture and 
the unchangeable essence of truth. 

We can in no way so well entorce what 
we mean, in closing, as to urge our readers 
to study the very pertinent and important 
contribution in this issue by Rev. W. H. 
Meredith, upon “ John Wesley, Anticipa- 
ter.”’ Wetrust that no one will reach the 
conclusion, which to the traditionalist is 
easily possible, judged by theological stand- 
ards which exist in some sections of the 
church, that John Wesley himselt was a 
heretic. 





A Teacher of Teachers 


fT*HE extraordinary influence exerted 

by a really great teacher, instanced 
only a fortnight ago in the death ot Prot. 
W. G. Williams, of Delaware, O., and com- 
mented upon by us at the time, has just re- 
ceived another impressive illustration in 
the sudden decease ot Rev. Dr. Andrew B. 
Davidson, of Edinburgh, Scotland, at the 
age of sixty-two. For almost thirty-eight 
years he had taught Hebrew and Old Testa- 
ment exegesis in New College, Edinburgh 
—the great Free Church institution ; tor 
the chiet part of that time he has had no 
superior in his department in the world, 
and there have been very tew who could 
fairly be reckoned his equals in learning 
and in the qualities which go to make upa 
great teacher — insight, intellectual acu- 
men, the gift of interpretation, linguistic 
aptitude, and, highest of all, the power to 
stir and quicken his pupils, and take hold 
of their inmost natures and help to develop 
them upward and Godward. Seven or 
eight of the chairs of Hebrew in the higher 
institutions of Scotland are occupied by 
men whom he trained, and the roll-call of 
his pupils would include such names as 
Rev. Dr. John Watson, better known as 
*“‘Tan Maclaren ;” Rev. Dr. George Adam 
Smith, author of the critical volumes on 
Isaiah and on the Minor Prophets in the 
Expositor’s Bible, and of other works; 
Rev. Dr. James Stalker, author ot lives of 
Christ and of Paul, and other stimulating 
volumes of a high grade; the late Professor 
Henry Drummond, lecturer, evangelist and 
scientist; the late William Robertson 
Smith, editor-in-chief of a good part of the 
Encyclopedia Britannica, and one of the 
great Orientalists and critical Biblical 
scholars ot his time; the late Prot. W. G. 
Elmslie, who occupied until bis premature 
death the chair of Hebrew in the Presbyte- 
rian College ot London; Rev. Dr. Andrew 
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Harper, professor of Hebrew in Ormonde 
College, Melbourne, the great Australasian 
metropolis; Dr. David Patrick, editor of 
Chambers’ Cyclopedias ; and other notable 
Scotsmen of the past quarter of a century, 
besides missionaries, pastors, and teachers 
in all parts of the English-speaking world. 
Upon every one of these men he put his 
stamp, and for all of them he was a main 
factor in their growth, intellectual and re- 
ligious. Thus “ being dead, he yet speak- 
eth’ in the lives which he has ennobled, 
the men whom he has trained, the souls 
that he has enriched and _ beautified. 





THE LATE REV. A. B. DAVIDSON, D. D. 


Who can duly apprehend the vastness and 
permanence ot such a ministry ? 

Dr. Davidson was a member of the Old 
Testament Company of Revisers; the 
author of several Hebrew grammars, com- 
mentaries on Job and other parts of the 
Bible ; a contributor tothe Encyclopedia 
Britannica, the Encyclopedia Biblica, and 
Hastings’ Bible Dictionary, now nearly 
completed ; and he left, it is understood, an 
introduction and a brief commentary on 
Isaiah for the Temple Bible, and a work 
on the *“* Theology of the Old Testament ”’ 
for the International Theological Library, 
nearly completed. But his chiet work atter 
all was in the class-room, where his prayers 
at the opeuing of his lectures, his exposi- 
tions of the Old Testament, his portraitures 
of Biblical characters, his searching ques- 
tions and his tremendous intellectual torce, 
made him a master. 

Another fact in connection with Dr. 
Davidson demands record — he was the 
first leading scholar in Scotland to under- 
take the stady of the Old Testament after 
the methods of the higher critics. He really 
introduced the methods to the students 
of that country, and was largely responsi- 
ble tor starting Robertson Smith out on his 
career of Biblical investigation. He was 
withal so careful and accurate in his stud- 
ies, and so well poised in his judgments, 
that he was able — while accepting and en- 
torcing the main conclusions of the higher 
critics, and thereby overthrowing some 
traditional views of Scripture and some 
medieval principles of interpretation which 
had been accepted almost as tully as the 
Word itself — to lead his students to see, to 
feel, and to hold fast to the spiritual essen- 
tials of the Old Testament, and thus pass 
over from the old views to the new without 
losing faith in Jesus Christ or confidence 
in the substance of Scripture. His own 
piety was so profound, his own faith was 
so reverent and strong, and his own life 
was such a message trom God, that men 
took knowledge of him that a profess- 
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or could be a higher critic, and at the same 
time a true and taithful believer in Jesys 
Christ. His work, therefore, was of vita] 
importance for the transitional period jp 
which it was wrought. 





PERSONALS 


— Dr. B. P. Bowne will deliver a second 
series of six lectures on Theism at New 
York University on the Deems Founda. 
tion, beginning the first of March. Dr, 
Bowne is an alumnus of this University. 


— Rev. E. Stuart Best, of the New Eng. 
land Conference, is visiting a brother-in- 
law, H. R. Farnum, of Kansas City. 

— Dr. Theodore L. Flood is being very 
favorably mentioned as the Republican 
candidate tor lieutenant-governor of Penn- 
sylvania at the next State election. 


— Rev. C. A. Crane, D. D., is engaged to 
deliver his lecture on ** The Greatest Amer- 
ican Fraud ” betore the coming sessions of 
the Wyoming and New Jersey Conterences, 


— The Pittsburg Christian Advocate of 
last week says: ‘‘ With deep sorrow we 
announce the death of Rev. R. T. Miller, 
D. D., of the Pittsburg Conference, which 
occurred at his home in Ford City, Pa., 
about noon, Monday, Feb. 10.” 


— Weare gratified to state that Dr. J. F. 
Berry is so greatly improved in health that 
he will return to his work on the Epworth 
Heraldearly in March. While his substi- 
tutes have done well in his absence, yet it 
has been noticeable to the practiced eye 
that the chief was not on the tripod. 


— Rev. W. H. Thomas, D. D., of Wilbra- 
ham, lectured on Monday morning, Feb. 
10, betore the Preachers’ Meeting in New 
York city on *“* The Greatest Hero of the 
War.” The lecture was enthusiastically re- 
ceived, and a vote of thanks was tendered 
the speaker by a unanimous rising vote. 


—The Christian Guardian ot Toroato, in 
its issue ot Feb. 12, says: “ In the death of 
Rev. Ephraim B. Harper, D. D., which took 
place at his late residence, at Nantasket, 
Massachusetts, on Wednesday last, one of 
the oldest, best known, and most highly 
esteemed Methodist ministers in this coun- 
try has disappeared.” 


—A letter is just received from Mrs. 
Bishop Parker, dated Jan. 16, in which she 
says: ‘Our Conference is over, and I am 
appointed to work in the Moradabad Dis- 
trict, and will have my home where we 
lived so many years. Will you kindly 
note in the HERALD that my post-office ad- 
dress is now Moradabad, India? ” 


— The Chicago correspondent of the Con- 
gregationalist, in reterring last week to the 
case of Prof. Pearson, says: ‘“ By his own 
contession his doctrines in reference to mir- 
acles and the person and work of Christ 
are those of the Unitarians. The question 
which many ot his associates ask is: ‘* Why, 
it he believe as Unitarians do, should he 
not join them ?” 


— That is an invigorating note, and with- 
out doubt true, which Dr. W. V. Kelley, 
éditor of the Methodist Review, struck in a 
recent address when he said, ‘* One will find 
in our colleges more faith among our sons 
and daughters and less infidelity than fifty 
years ago in the sameschools.” An Out- 
look on ** Christianity in Colleges,” in this 
number, confirms this statement. 


— Weannounced last week that Rev. Nils 
Eagle, pastor of the Swedish Immanuel 
Methodist Church in Brooklyn, was ill 
with small-pox. He died on the 10th inst., 
leaving a wile and four children. He was 
one ot the most faithful and successful o! 
our Swedish ministers, and his death is 
deeply lamented. He was well known in 
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from his pastorate at 


Nev England, 
Worcester. 


_Hon. and Mrs. Alden Speare, of New- 
ton Centre, are at Hotel Coronado, Coro- 
nado Beach, Cal., tor a tew weeks. 


—_ Evangelist Geo. C. Needham,well known 
in New England from his association with 
Moody in successful evangelistic work, 
died suddenly at his home in Philadelphia, 
Feb. 16. 

— Rev. Francis M. Larkin, of Grace 
Church, San Francisco, well and tavorably 
know among us, is rejoicing in a fruittul 
and healthy revival. On a recent Sunday 
in his church 21 were baptized and over 50 
were received on probation. There were 
adults, young men, yuung women, and, in 
one instance, a whole tamily stood together 
about the altar. 

— Rev. Isaac F. Row is to sail from Liver- 
pool for Boston on the 18th by the “ Iver- 
nia.” In 1876 he was transferred from the 
New England Conterence to India, and ap- 
pointed superintendent of the Bombay Cir- 
cuit. He built the first Methodist church 
in that city. He has not been to America 
since, but has visited Australia, and spent 
some time in Great Britain. 


— Rev. H. A. Sherman, of Peak’s Island, 
Me., writes under date of Feb. 14: ‘“ Mrs. 
Blackman, wite of Rev. Charles W. Black- 
man, passed peacefully away on Monday, 
Feb. 10. It may appropriately be said of 
her, ‘Blessed are the dead who die in the 
Lord.’ The funeral occurred on Wednes- 
day. The services, conducted by the local 
pastor, assisted by Rev. John B. Lapham, 
were largely attended, many coming trom 
a distance.” 


— Rev. George W. King, Ph. D., who is to 
relinquish his pastorate with Trinity 
Church, Worcester, upon his own prefer- 
ence and request, at the next session of 
the Conterence, bas done a very excel- 
lent work, not only in the pulpit and in 
nurturing a deep and active spiritual life, 
but, as will be seen in our church news 
columns, he is determined before his de- 
parture to see the church relieved of the 
last portion of an embarrassing indebted- 
ness ot $18,500. 

—The Methodist Episcopal Church, 
South, is greatly afflicted in the death of 
Rev. Dr. Robert A. Young, of whom the 
Christian Advocate ot Nashville says: 
“ Few men have been more prominent in 
Southern Methodism for the past thirty 
years.” He was distinguished “as a 
preacher of the Gospel, pastor, presiding 
elder, missionary secretary, and man of 
affairs, in all of which capacities he labored 
with unfailing fidelity and displayed re- 
markable ability.” 


— Secretary Long, who always says the 
best things almost ideally, in speaking in 
Boston on Lincoln, on the birthday of that 
great Commoner, said: ‘ Lincoln was Mc- 
Kinley’s pattern. I oncesaid to McKinley a 
little while betore his death, ‘Have you 
not had Lincoln in mind as a guide tor 
your own conduct as President? It has 
seemed to meso.’ He told me I was cor- 
rect. There was the same sympathy with 
the people at large, the same training in 
rural Western lite, the same intense in- 
terest in American political problems, the 
Same experience in popular speaking. 
The pupil rose to the master’s heights. 
Both live in the hearts of their country- 
men,” 

— Gilbert Haven Luce, youngest son of 
Rey. I. Luce, of South Berwick, Me., passed 
to rest, after a long sickness, on Tuesday, 
Feb. Ll. He was a student in Harvard, and 


gave promise of a life of great usefulness. 
His father writes that his sickness has been 
blessed to all who came in contact with 
him because of his rich religious experi- 
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ence. His last words were: “I am going 
home to Jesus.”” He will be greatly missed 
by all who knew him. During his sickness 
he especially enjoyed having his parents 
read to iim the editorials and church news 
ot the HERALD. His tamily have the sin- 
cere sympathy of a host of friends in their 
great bereavement, and thousands of 
prayers will ascend for them trom many 
fields ot labor. 





BRIEFLETS 





Our report of the annual meeting of the 
Book Committee, held last week in Cincin- 
nati, will be found on the last page. 





The Pittsburg Christian Advocate comes 
to hand in a new form, the same width as 
Z1on’s HERALD, but one inch shorter. It 
is a work of supererogation to commend 
this paper. Dr. C. W. Smith is one of the 
oldest, ablest, wisest, as well as most 
successful and diplomatic, of the Advocate 
editors. 





It is no less a person than Eleanora Duse, 
said to be almost without a rival as a dra- 
matic actress, who has just made public her 
opinion of the stage and its representa- 
tives: ‘I must escape from the slavery of 
stage life. That is no lifeatall. I assure 
you it is hell—downright hell. Of many 
ot my companions on the boards I cannot 
think but with feelings of loathing and 
suspicion. Most of the players I meet are 
a contemptible lot.”’ 


The Springfield Republican, in reterring, 
in a secund editorial, to the heresy of 
Prot. C. W. Pearson, approves his conten- 
tion in eliminating the miracles of the New 
as well as the Old Testament, and says: 
** What does it matter if one who loves him 
[Jesus] does not accept certain stories of 
magical occurrences? Let them all go— 
Jesus remains.’”’ The Republican, in thus 
nakedly declaring its faith, or rather the 
lack ot it, not only makes no converts 
to its destructive views, but deeply wounds 
many of its constant and devoted readers. 
The Repvblican does not need to be told 
that,in taking that position, it stands alone, 
and antagonizes the views ot all denomina- 
tions everywhere except a single body 
which is so small numerically as to 
scarcely receive recognition in Christen- 
dom at large. The church of the tuture will 
be an orthodox body, as it has been in the 
past, and will gratetully cherish the record 
of the miracles. The Republican notes that 
*“ Zr1on’s HERALD is aggrieved at the atti- 
tude”? which it has taken in the Pearson 
case. Certainly ; for that journal has not 
treated the case in a way to give its readers 
a tair and impartial view of the action of 
Prot. Pearson or of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church. 





The Democrat and Chronicle, ot Rochester, 
N. Y., of Feb. 11, contains a lengthy abstract 
of a paper read by President B. W. Hutcb- 
inson, ot Genesee Wesleyan Seminary, be- 
fore the Rochester Methodist Ministers’ 
Association upon ‘‘Why do Young Men 
Shun the Ministry?” Dr. Hutchinson 
pretaced his paper with a distinction that 
cannot be too trequently made —that this 
question, which is being so generally agi- 
tated, does not apply to the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church. He said: ‘* As to the Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church, the theological 
schools report more students this year than 
ever in the past, and reveal a growth of 20 
per cent. in the past five years.” His final 
suggestion tor the cure of the general con- 
dition as existing in other denominations 
was: “A supernatural experience among 
the pews and a warm-hearted evangelism 
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in the pulpit will insure no lack of recruits 
tor the ministry.” 





The Boston Herald, inia late issue, con- 
tains the following paragraph: “ Prof. 
Charles W. Pearson is out{fotZthe North- 
western University and out of the Metho- 
dist Episcopal Church. All the same, 
there are a great many people in this world 
who will continue to believe with Prot. 
Pearson that there is room for skepticism 
as to the narrative of Jonah and the whale 
and other biblical tales.” This’ comment 
upon the heresy of Prof. Pearson is as un- 
intelligent and misleading as that made by 
most New England daily papers in refer- 
ring to the case. It shows that the writer 
knew nothing about the matter, for Prot. 
Pearson, in his paper published in the 
Evanston Index (reterred to elsewhere), 
makes no reference to the stock illustra- 
tion of heresy concerning ‘‘ Jonah and the 
whale.” The insuperable objection to 
Prot. Pearson lies in the fact that he sneer- 
ingly rejects all the miracles, of the New 
as well as the Old Testament. It is re- 
freshing to note, in contrast, that the daily 
press of Chieago and through the country 
generally have treated this subject with 
the intelligent and truth-telling serious- 
ness it deserves. 





Boston Methodist Social Union 


HE February meeting of the Boston 
Methodist Social Union will take 
place at the American House on Monday 
of next week (Feb. 24), beginning at 5.30 
with the usual social hour, followed later by 
the banquet and after-dinner addresses. Dr. 
W. H. P. Faunce, president of Brown Uni- 
versity, has been engaged as speaker of 
the evening. His subject will be, * The Con- 
tribution of the School to the Church and 
State.” Special music will be rendered by 
the Royal Mandolin and Guitar Club of 
Boston. This club is composed of young 
Italian mechanics and skilled artisans who 
make their headquarters at the Epworth 
Settlement. The special teature will be the 
annual reception to the theological students 
of Boston University on the invitation of 
Hon. E. H. Dunn. President Warren and 
the taculty of the University will be guests 
ot the Union on that occasion. 

Mr. R. 8S. Douglass, the president, and the 
other newly-elected officers of the Union, 
are giving much time and _ thought to 
the preparation ot programs of superior 
quality for succeeding meetings. Arrange- 
ments have been practically completed tor 
Mareh and April. March 24 has been 
designated as “ Jewish night.” It is also 
ladies’ night. Rabbi Charles Fleischer, 
oft Adath Israel Temple, will give an ad- 
dress on “‘The Peculiar People.” He will 
be preceded briefly by Meyer Bloomfield, 
who will give an account of his work in de- 
veloping an appreciation ot the value and 
importance of American citizenship among 
the Jewish people at the North End. Mr. 
Bloomfield is superintendent of the Civic 
Service House, built by Mrs. Quincy Shaw 
for that especial purpose at 112 Salem 
Street. The music will be furnished by 
members of the choir of the Congregation 
of Beth Israel, consisting of three men and 
six boys, under the personal direction of 
Cantor Helpern ot the Synagogue. Selec- 
tions ot Jewish sacred music several thou- 
sands of years old are promised. 

Edwin D. Mead has been selected as the 
speaker for the meeting to be held April 
28. He will discuss ‘“‘ America and the 
World,” embodying the results of his ob- 
servations during his recent long Kuropean 
trip. Mr. Mead will select the preliminary 
speaker tor that evening. The officers of 
the Union have not yet decided where the 
March and April meetings will be held. 
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THE NEAREST DUTY 
REV. JAMES COOTE, M. A. 


To the beautiful islands away, far away, 
Where in spice-freighted breezes the 
cocoa- palms wave, 
Where the love-birds keep tryst on the 
orange tree’s spray 
And a tropical glamour enhaloes each day, 
Where the surf moans its dirge in the 
coral-domed cave, 
I would hasten the picturesque heathen 
to save. 


And how glad would I sail toward the 
mountains of snow, 
Toward the iceberg and geyser and deso- 
late tjord, 
Where the Boreal Ligh‘s set the dark skies 
aglow, 
And the reindeer-like shadows glide swift 
to and tro; 
How I long to the pale Esquimaux to 
accord 
All the blessings that science and faith 
can afford ! 


Yes, indeed! Itis very romantic to sail 
On some ftar-away mission, some splen- 
did emprise, 
Like the olden knights searching for lost 
Holy Grail ; 
But how oft in the work that is nigh us we 
fail! 
* Do the duty that nearest thy hand today 
lies, 
And already the next will be plain to 
thine eyes.”’ 


Thus the great sage of Chelsea true 
apothegm spake — 
In his bosom let each the bright jewel en- 
shrine ; 
To the wants and the woes all around him 
awake; 
O’er the sick and the poor choicest spike- 
nard-box break ; 
For the vice-wounded lazar pour love’s 
oil and wine ; 
’Tis the lowliest task God may count 
most divine. 


Corona, N. Y. 





THE POET OF THE HOUSEHOLD 
REV. JAMES MUDGE, D. D. 


HIS high title has been, no doubt, in 
some degree deserved by many. We 
claim it now par excellence for Words- 
worth, and seek to call attention to the 
great service which in this direction he 
has done. 

Wordsworth’s right to posterity’s largest 
gratitude rests mainly on two grounds — 
he interpreted nature to man as no other 
has ever done; he also dignified and 
beautified what before had been cast out 
as too commonplace for any serious re- 
gard. He waa the first in England to 
throw around the lives of ordinary men 
the glory and the sweetness of song. He 
built ‘‘a princely throne on humble 
truth.’’ He was devoted to poverty and 
peasanthood. His sympathies were with 
the lowly. He chose incidents for his 
poems from rustic or even squalid life, 
drawing sublime instruction from trivial 
events. He was the sworn foe of the arti- 
ficiality and conventionality that had 
previously prevailed. He warred perpet- 
ually with every sort of pretence and 
pomp. It wasone of his main causes of 
offence in the eyes of his savage critics 
that when they read him they were forced 
into the society of tinkers, peddlers, beg- 
gars, vagrants and idiots. None were 
cast out from his friendship. He counted 
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nothing that was human foreign from 
him. ‘Ihe things which men usually took 
to be lowest, the commonest sights of 
earth, and the humblest household affec- 
tions, he lifted to the highest place. He 
dragged forth that which was most ob- 
scure and despised, and suddenly pre- 
sented it to an astonished, protesting 
world crowned with immortal wreaths. 

He had no dramatic power, was not 
fitted to compose an epic, nor was he very 
good at pure narration or long, sustained 
philosophic disquisition. But in pathetic 
stories of lowly life he has no superior, 
and in his references to childhood there 
are a multitude of most exquisite touches 
‘* The Pet Lamb ”’ and ‘‘ We are Seven ”’ 
are familiar to all. Dear to many, also, 
have become Lucy Gray, ‘‘ the sweetest 
thing that ever grew beside a human 
door ;’’ Alice Fell, *‘ the little orphan,”’’ 
with “ her tattered cloak ;’’ and Ruth, 
‘* not seven years old, a slighted child.’’ 
The five poems about Lucy show that she 
was very precious to Wordsworth, and 
make her so to all his friends: ‘‘ Three 
years she grew in sun and shower, a love- 
lier flower on earth was never sown,” “a 
violet by a mossy stone half hidden from 
the eye.”’ 


** She lived unknown, and few could know 
When Lucy ceased to be ; 
But she is in her grave, and oh, 
The difterence to me!”’ 


Wordsworth had himself a happy child- 
hood, of which there is beautiful descrip- 
tion in that wonderful and invaluable 
record of the growth of a poet’s mind, 
called ‘‘ The Prelude;’’ and he had five 
children of his own, whose development 
he watched with all a father’s tender care 
and sang with all a poet’s passion. In 
1804, he addressed his infant daughter 
Dora, on the day she had finished her first 
month ; and he dwells a little later on her 
happiness as she watches a kitten ‘‘ sport- 
ing with the leaves that faJl.’’ {[n 1811, 
he penned a very pretty picture of his 
daughter Catherine, just three years old, 
in the lines beginning, ‘‘ Loving she is, 
and tractable, though wild.’’ His grand- 
children subsequently come iu for a tribute 
from his muse. ‘ 

He loved all children, observed them 
closely, and drew strong lessons from 
their simple ways. He could hardly do 
otherwise, believing as he did that ‘‘ the 
child is father of the man.’”’ In an 
‘* Anecdote for Fathers’”’ he writes, with 
pardonable exaggeration : 


**O dearest, dearest boy ; my heart 
For better lore would seldom yearn, 
Could I but teach the hundredth part 
Of what from thee I learn.”’ 


Very many boys and girls appear in his 
poetical works. To Hartiey Coleridge, 
son of his best friend, when six years old, 
he addresses a lengthy effusion, beginning, 
*“O thou! whose fancies from afar are 
brought.’”’ The Idiot Boy, the Danish 
Boy, the Norman Boy, the Blind High- 
land Boy, the Idle Shepherd Boys, and 
various others, are beautifully commem- 
orated. He delights to recall his own 
‘* sweet childish days that were as long as 
twenty days are now;’’ and the remem- 
brances of the time when ‘‘my sister 
Emmeline and I together chased the 
butterfly,’’ and did other equally wonder- 
ful things, are carefully embalmed in his 
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verse. Of that same sister, to whom he 
was so greatly indetted all his days, h: 
fondly and fitly says: 
‘* The Blessing of my later years 
Was with me when a boy ; 
She gave me eyes, she gave me ears ; 
And humble cares, and delicate fears’: 
A heart, the fountain of sweet tears 
And. love, and thought, and joy.” 


Wordsworth is poet of the household, 
also, because of the great bonor which he 
pays to woman, and the many women 
whom he introduces into his poems. A 
mere catalogue of them, if any way full, 
would tax our space. The Emigrant 
woman, the Soldier’s widow, the Sailor's 
wife, Goody Blake, Ellen Irwin, the Ma- 
tron of Jedburgh, the forsaken Indian 
woman, Louisa, Juliet, Margaret, the 
Seven Sisters, and very many others, ap- 
pear, always tenderly and lovingly, in his 
verses. No finer tribute to womanhood at 
its best estate has ever been written than 
that which was inspired, mainly, by his 
dearly loved wife, Mary, beginning, ‘‘ She 
was a phantom of delight,’’ and going on 
with the oft-repeated words : 


‘* A creature not too bright or good 
For human nature’s daily food ; 
For transient sorrows, simple wiles, 
Praise, blame, love, kisses, tears and 
smiies. 


*“* A perfect woman, nobly planned, 
To warn, to comfort, and command ; 
And yet a spirit still and bright 
With something of angelic light. 


Similarly beautiful and high-thoughted 
are the lines ‘‘To a Young Lady” 
(Louisa), who had been reproached for tak- 
ing long walks in the country, and whose 
attendant on a mountain excursion the 
poet had been : 

“Thou, while thy babes around thee cling, 

Shall show us how divine a thing 

A woman may be made. 


“ Thy thoughts and feelings shall not die, 
Nor leave thee when grey hairs are nigh, 
A melancholy slave ; 
But an old age serene and bright, 
And lovely as a Lapland night, 
Shall lead thee to thy grave.” 


We suppose we must not quote further, 
although the riches easily accessible in 
the mine of Wordsworth’s works are very 
tempting. He vertainly had a wonderful 
depth of feellng for the domestic affec- 
tions, and was especially strenuous for 
their constancy. In the ‘* Excursion ’’ — 
which we count one of the great poems of 
the language, not half as much read as 
it should be, needing study for its full 
appreciation —there are many gemlike 
passages describing humble interiors and 
common family experiences that very 
effectively reach the heart. In the world- 
famous Ode, quite generally considered 
to mark the highest summit of his 
genius, that ‘‘On the Intimations of 
Immortality from Recollections of Early 
Childhood,’’ the quotable lines far out- 
run our space. To read it, and reread it, 
and read it yet again, is to put one’s 
self thoroughly in touch with the tiny 
children, and in possession of some of 
the most inspiring thoughts that lan- 
guage can convey. ‘‘ Heaven lies about 
us in our infancy,” and not a little of 
the heavenly atmosphere pervades these 
glowing stanzas. 

Wordsworth — although his fame is 
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steadily widening, and a large proportion 
of each generation is coming to know 
how truly great he was and what mar- 
velous things he can do for them if they 
put give him a chance — has not yet ob- 
tained his full deserts from the public. 
Perhaps be never will, for though im- 
mortal he can hardly be popular. He 
should be much more studied than he is. 
And this not only for the new light he 
throws on nature, and his power to open 
our eyes to the beautiful in outward 
scenery, but also because he was, in a 
highly distinctive sense, the poet of the 
household ; and the more we read him 
the more our love for the common occu- 
pations of daily life aud the familiar 
companions of the home will be likely to 
grow. 


Webster, Mass. 





JOHN WESLEY, ANTICIPATOR 
REV. W. H. MEREDITH. 


OHN WESLEY, about a century and 
J a half ago, anticipated many of 
the intellectual and social movements, as 
well as most of the religious activities, 
that mark this opening twentieth cen- 
tury. In matters of Biblical criticism, 
which are now prominently before us, 
John Wesley wus an anticipator. For 
instance, in the revision of the sacred 
Scriptures. The British Wesleyan Con- 
ference, Which is the mother Conference 
of Methodism, has recently favored the 
use of the Revised Version in their 
churches, though it has not commanded 
its use. We think that John Wesley 
would have ordered its use in all his 
chapels almost as soon as it came off the 
press. We think so because, feeling the 
need of it, he revised the New Testament. 
With the aid of Bengel, he gave the 
world a new version. In Wesley’s ver- 
sion there are no less than one hundred 
and thirty cases, in the first seven chap- 
ters of Matthew, where Wesley’s changes 
agree with those of the revisers of 1881. 

How was he on the Higher Criticism ? 
Let us examine and see. In the preface 
to his Notes on the New Testament he 
states his position thus: ‘‘ What the Son 
of God preached, and the Holy Ghost 
spake by the Apostles, the Apostles and 
Evangelists wrote. ... The Scripture, 
therefore, of the Old and New Testaments 
is a most solid and precious system of 
Divine Truth. Every part thereof is 
worthy of God. And all together are 
one entire Body, wherein is no Defect, no 
Excess, It is the Fountain of heavenly 
wisdom, which they who are able to taste 
prefer to all writings of men, however 
wise, or learned, or holy’’ (preface to first 
edition, 1755, p. 5). This will suit the 
most conservative of bis present follow- 
ers, 

W hat has he to say to us on the errancy 
of the Seriptures? Let us together read 
from this same volume, on page 4, where 
he comments on the first verse of the 
New Testament. On Matthew 1:1 he 
writes: “If there were any difficulties 
in this genealogy or that given by Bt. 
Luke which could not easily be removed, 
they would rather affect the Jewish 
Tables than the credit of the Evangel- 
ists; for they acted only as historians, 
setting down these genealogies as they 
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stood in those public and allowed records. 
Therefore they were to take them as they 
found them. Nor was it needful that 
they should correct the mistakes, if there 
wereany. For these accounts sufficiently 
answer the end for which they are re- 
cited. They unquestionably prove the 
grand point in view that Jesus was of 
the family from which the promised 
Seed was to come. And they had more 
weight with the Jews for this purpose 
than if alterations had been made by in- 
sprration itself. For such alterations 
would have occasioned endless disputes 
between them and the disciples of our 
Lord.”” The italics are ours. Thus, in 
his first comment on the first verse of the 
New Testament he admits the errancy of 
the Holy Scriptures, and this away back 
in January, 1754. What would some 
‘frightened Isaacs,’’ who are almost 
John Wesley worshipers, say if they 
should ever chance to carefully read his 
Notes, and be keen enough to see that he 
admits that the evangelists may have 
been mistaken and been misled by exist- 
ing documents, and that even the errors 
of the inspired evangelists may have 
given their writings more weight with 
their Jewish readers, because inspiration 
did not immediately rectify their errors ? 
We wonder that this admission has not 
been made more of by devout and dili- 
gent Methodist scholars who are laboring 
to give the world the real mind of the 
Spirit of God, unclouded by human er- 
rors. For ourself, we have long since 
placed John Wesley among the highest 
critics. 

Did John Wesley anticipate the modern 
theory of evolution, in its Christian form ? 
Did he? Turn to his work, seldom found, 
and less seldom referred to—John Wesley's 
‘*Compendium of Natural Philosophy,’’ 
ete. In the fourth volume, edition of 
1784, at page 10, he says, under the chapter 
on ‘‘ A General View of the Gradual Pro- 
gression of Beings:’’ ‘‘ Of all animals that 
are known to us the polypus is one whose 
structure seems to be the most simple and 
to come nearest to that of plants.’”’ On 
page 101 we read: ‘The ostrich with 
the feet of a goat which rather runs 
than flies, seems to be another link 
which unites birds to quadrupeds.”’ 
Thus he gradually moves up from plants 
to polypus, and from birds to quadrupeds. 
Now listen to this arch-heretic (?) of the 
eighteenth century on page 102 under 
‘‘By what Degrees does Nature Raise 
herself up to Man?’’ He says: “ How 
will she rectify this head that is always 
inclined toward earth? How change 
these paws into flexible arms? What 
method will she make use of to transform 
these crooked feet into supple and skillful 
hands? Or how will she widen and 
extend this contracted stomach? In what 
manner will she place the breasts and 
give them a roundness suitable to them? 
The ape is this rough draft of man, this 
rude sketch, an imperfect representation 
which nevertheless bears a resemblance to 
him, and is the last creature that serves to 
display the admirable progression of the 
works of God.’’ Please read just once more. 
This time on page 109: ‘‘ Such is man in 
the bighest degree of earthly perfection. 
But mankind have their gradations as 
well as the other productions of our globe. 
There is a prodigious number of continued 
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links between the most perfect man and 
the ape.’’ Would Mivart, Darwin, and 
Herbert Spencer have said amea to this 
from the pen of John Wesley in 1784 ? 

The fact is, John Wesley always kept 
an open mind. His teachableness is too 
often overlooked. He was not the auto- 
cratic egotist some have thought him 
to have been. He did not insist on hav- 
ing his own way in everything. Neither 
did he thrust his ipse dixit upon his peo- 
ple. Nearly all the peculiarities of Meth- 
odism he learned from others. ‘ Reli- 
gious societies’’ he did not originate, but 
imitated. Field preaching, lay preach- 
ing, the class-meeting, the love-feast, 
the weekly contribution, he got from 
others. Even his missionary ideas and 
methods he learned from his father. It 
was so with reference to all learning as 
well as work — he kept an open mind. He 
was teachable. His ideas of episcopacy 
he learned from Lord Peter King, nearly 
forty years before he put them into prac- 
tice. In his day the ‘‘ natural scientists 
were at swords’ points upon what are now 
considered fixed principles. Absolute 
confusion existed. The astronomers were 
contradicting one another. Wesley for 
years believed that al) the planets were 
inhabited. When further light came, he 
gave up that belief.’”” When asked why 
he did not give up a certain belief, he 
said: ‘‘ Yes, as soon as any of these 
facts appear ; till then I neither espouse 
nor give up. But I still look upon it as 
ingenious, and as probable as any other.’’ 
He then adds golden words of advice to 
the editor of the London Magazine, to 
whom he is replying: ‘ Before I con- 
clude,’’ he says, ‘‘ permit me, sir, to give 
you one piece of advice. Be not so pos- 
itive ; especially in regard to things which 
are neither easy nor necessary to be de- 
termined. I ground this advice on my 
own experience. When I was young I 
was sure of everything; in a few years, 
having been mistaken a thousand times, 
I was not half so sure of most things as | 
was before; at present I am hardly sure 
of anything but what God has revealed to 


man ’’ (Works, Vol. XIII, p. 376). The 
date of this writing is 1765. John Wesley 
was then sixty-two years of age. Sucha 


real scientistas John Wesley would not be 
found thrurting his hypotieses upon the 
people as though they were facts. Such 
an open mind as he kept was sure to in- 
crease in real knowledge. Such teach- 
ableness was sure to be rewarded with true 
learning. We think that in all estab- 
lished facts of science and philosophy, if 
he were alive today, John Wesley would 
head the procession. We also think he 
would greatly encourage all working hy- 
potheses in searching after truth of all 
kinds, Yes, he was a man with an open 
mind. He did not permit his mind to 
shell over, not even in hisold age. From 
both of God’s great books, the written and 
the unwritten words, he waa constautly 
expecting pew light to break forth. 

That *‘American of the Americans,’ 
Dr Edward Everett Hale, has recently 
called attention to the ‘‘ Pilgrim Covenant 
of Serooby, 1602.”" It is found in that 
precious document, ‘‘ Bradtord’s History,’’ 
now safely secured in Boston from Old 
England. On securing a copy of the 
Covenant of Scrooby, 1602, awhile ago, 
we went home and pasted beside it Wes- 
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ley’s covenant of Nottingham, July 13, 
1788. The Pilgrim’s reads: ‘‘ These peo- 
ple, as ye Lord’s free people, joyned them- 
selves [by a covenant of the Lord] into q 
church estate, in ye fellowship of ye gos- 
pell, to walk in all his wayes, made known 
or to be made known unto them, accord- 
ing to their best endeavours, whatsoever it 
should cost them, the Lord assisting 
them. And that it cost them something 
this ensewing historie will declare.’’ 
Simple, broad, deep and wide, we 
thought the Pilgrim Covenant to be. 
Wesley’s is like unto it, in all these re- 
spects. He says: ‘‘ They [the Method- 
ists} do not impose, in order to their ad- 
mission, any opinions whatever. Let 
them hold Particular or General Redemp- 
tion, Absolute or Conditional Decrees ; let 
them be Churchmen or Dissenters, Pres- 
byterians or Independents — it is no ob- 
stacle. Let them choose one mode of 
worship or another, it is no bar to their 
admission. The Presbyterian may be a 
Presbyterian still, the Independent or 
Anabaptist use his own mode of worship, 
sO may the Quaker, and none will con- 
tend with him aboutit. They think and 
let think.’ ‘‘They’”’ are the Methodists 
under John Wesley’s personal leadership. 

John Weasley’s teachableness and tol- 
erance have, we think, been too greatly 
overlooked and too poorly imitated by too 
mauy of his followers. He was the teach- 
able, tolerant anticipator of the eighteenth 
century. His anticipation of most of the 
measures and methods of modern Chris- 
tian Socialism we must not now mention, 
as we seem to hear an editorial voice call- 
ing for a full stop. 


Boston, Mass. 





« SPICERY AND BALM” 
“ WISEMAN.” 


The city where every Christian carries a 
light will be the best-lighted city in the 


world. 
* * 


Many a soul has been choked to death 
by swallowing an ‘‘amen”’ that they 
felt coming up. 

* * 

Too many people’s churech-going re- 
minds us of Christmas, which ‘ comes 
but once a year.’ 

* * 

We should be very careful what we 
hear, for what slips in at the ear has a 
strong tendency to slip out at the mouth. 

aa 

Satan gets up many a spurious revival, 
but we never heard of his trying to intro- 
duce a new singing-book or to sell his 


picture. 4 a 


There are some folks in every commu- 
nity who, while they do not attend 
church, nevertheless expect the church to 
attend them. 

* * 

The people who let the past be past, and 
do not persist in putting it into the pres- 
ent or the future; the people who allow 
the present to be present, and do not by 
procrastination usurp the coming days — 
these are the people who ‘have a 


future.’’ 
” * 


Precocity in children should not be too 
highly estimated. It may be true that 
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‘*the early bird gets the worm,’’ but so 
does the early apple. 
* * 

‘All Thy waves and Thy billows are 
gone over me,’’ cries the Psalmist ; and 
blessed be that thought, for there is a 
wave of salvation and a billow of cleans- 
ing. 


* ~ 


Motherhood was honored at Bethle- 
hem. Christ was born of Mary that 
Jehovah might be the God of mothers, 
not that Mary might be ‘‘ the mother of 
God.”’ 

* * 

He who plans to accomplish one thing 
by an act is an average man ; who plans 
for two 1s far-sighted; for three is a 
genius ; and he who plans for an infinite 
number is God. 

* a 

Christian and secular education should 
be a gentle ‘‘leading out’ of one’s 
powers, as the word etymologically sug- 
gests, not a whipping up beyond one’s 
strength. Christ said, ‘‘ Ye are the 
branches,’’ and again, ‘‘ Which of you by 
taking thought can add one cubit unto 
his stature?’’ In the public schools and 
Christian experieuce training, not strain- 
ing, should be the rule. 





FROM DOUBT TO FAITH 
“ ARGUS.” 
1 


ROF. BEBEL, the great scholar, 1s 
grappling with the supreme prob- 
lera of his life. He is alone in his room. 
Slowly he paces back and forth, his arms 
folded behind, his head bent, as if in deep 
meditation. The conflict of thought and 
emotion within renders him oblivious to 
his surroundings. The clock on the man- 
tel strikes, but he does not hear it. A 
servant hurries through into an adjoining 
chamber unnoticed. The noise on the 
street makes no impression on his sense of 
hearing. Accustomed to deep and pro- 
longed brooding, his mind has drawn 
within and for the time is working in the 
realm of pure thought, quite independent 
of the channels through which it obtains 
data from the material world. Memories 
of half-forgotten events and scenes asso- 
ciated with his earlier life dance fantas- 
tically before his mental vision. Rapidly 
there pass in review his early thirst for 
knowledge, the long years of toil over his 
books, his success as an author, and his 
eminence as a professor in a German uni- 
versity. He sees the hundreds of students 
who have listened to his lectures, and 
hears their queries on obscure points. To- 
night the questions he could not answer 
are uppermost: ‘‘ IsthereaGod?”’ ‘ Is 
there a future life? ’’ ‘‘ Was Jesus Christ 
God incarnate? ’’ He had answered one 
and all: ‘‘I don’t know. No man can 
know.”’ 
Il 
His only daughter — the idol of his heart 
—is very ill. He fears that the messen- 
ger of death may come at any moment. 
As a philosopher he knows she must die 
some time, but as a father he shrinks from 
the thought of separation. He sees a 
grave in the distance, and instinctively 
attempts to peer beyond it, but his giant 
mind is thrown back baffled and helpless. 
The physicians and attendants are with 
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the sufferer behind the closed door. The 
father must not enter yet. His presence 
might cause injurious agitation. Ere long 
there is a slight shuffling, the door of the 
sick chamber slowly opens, and dark 
forms silently emerge. The professor 
pauses, raises his head, and looks inquir- 
ingly at the physician. 

‘* Prof. Bebel, it is time for you to bid 
your daughter farewell,’’ said the physi- 
cian, gently. 

The professor bows slightly, but makes 
no reply. There is no perceptible tremor 
or groan as the truth grips his mind. He 
enters the darkened chamber quietly and 
stands by the side of his daughter. 


Hl 

‘*Katharine—do you know me?” he 
asks, eagerly. 

The young woman, pale aud wasted, 
opens her eyes slowly, glances up, and 
exclaims : 

“OQ father, is it you? I am so glad 
you have come—I am so weak. Oh— 
did they say I had to die? I can’t die. 
Life is so sweet — I am not ready.’’ 

‘*Calm yourself, Katharine,’’ exclaims 
the father, forcing her back iuto place 
gently. ‘‘ You may not die.”’ 

‘* Yes, father, I must die — and I am 
not ready — Father, tell me,’’ she says, 
starting up again, ‘“‘ what is there beyond 
the grave? ’”’ 

‘*1 don’t know, my child.” 

‘* You don’t know — you are a learned 
man, father — why don’t you know ?”’ 

‘* Nobody knowa,”’ is the evasive answer. 

‘*Ts there a God ?”’ 

**T don’t know,’’ 

‘* Have I a soul? ”’ 

‘*T don’t know.”’ 

‘Oh, there must be a God, and I must 
have a soul,’’ she exclaims, vehemently. 


‘* Father — 
IV 


She gasps, falls back, and lies seemingly 
dead. As he stands by her bedside the 
struggle within becomes agonizing. Phi- 
losophy, human love, religious intuitions, 
and early Christian teachings are engaged 
in a fierce conflict. The prayers and 
simple faith of his mother come to mind 
with a strange power. She knew little of 
philosophy, but she was mighty in 
prayer. As a professor he had never 
prayed. He believed — or thought he be- 
lieved — that it was impossible to prove 
the existence of anything beyond the 
range of the senses or the reason. He 
would not accept a teaching that he 
could not understand. 

Eagerly he watches his daughter as she 
slowly regains consciousness and strug- 
gles to speak. 

‘*Father,’’ she exclaims, ‘‘do you be- 
lieve Jesus Christ was the Son of God and 
that He came to save sinners ? ”’ 

** 1 — don’t — know,” is the slow and 
hesitating reply. 

“Oh, if it were true — father, can’t 
you find out — you must —I am sink- 
ing’? — 

Without a word he drops on his knees. 
Philosophy is about to find its completion 
in faith. The attendants in the adjoining 
room hear the strange sound of a man 
crying out in deep distress. Prof. Bebel, 
the great rationalistic scholar, is praying to 
the Invisible God. 


Boston, Mass. 
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NEBRASKA LETTER 
“ RANGER.” 


HE material prosperity of the church 
T during the Conference year, closing 
in October, 1901, is very encouraging. This 
has been the result of improved cash condi- 
tions which have continued for a number of 
years. No particular effort has been made 
to achieve this on account of the Twentieth 
Century Thank Oftering, for aside trom the 
ettort to raise the University debt, the 
Twentieth Century Thank Offering is little 
heard ot in this vicinity, and no methodical 
effort has been put forth to do much on this 
account. Nevertheless, Nebraska is forg- 
ing ahead in a creditable manner. 

% ® 

New churches have been built and dedi- 
cated at Lynch, Savage, Wayne, Gretna, 
Lumber Creek on Fullerton charge, Miller- 
ton, Mt. Clare, Ruskin, and Gibbon. New 
parsonages have been built at Palmer, 
Gross, Inman, Emerson, Wausa, Arizona, 
Craig, Oakland, South Omaha, Blue Hill, 
Ceresco, Elmwood, Sutton, Ware, Benedech, 
and Lodge Pole, and more than a dozen 
have been improved. Church debts have 
been canceled at Cedar Valley, First 
Church, Grand Island, Genoa, Silver Creek, 
Schuyler, Chambers, Ewing, Allen, Ban- 
crott, Bloumfield, Dakota City, Decatur, 
Norfolk, Ponca, Spring Grove, Dewerse, 
Asbury and Emmanuel! at Lincoln, Mead, 
Syracuse, Aurora, Octavia, Ulysses, Ware, 
Exeter, Rising City, Waco, North Loup and 
Broken Bow. Salaries have been increased 
at many points. : 

There are about 390 churches in the State 
and 301 parsonages. This speaks volumes 
tor the thoughttulness and care the pastor 
receives. This average is pulled down by 
the absence of parsonages in the cities. 
Omaha has nine churches and only two 
parsonages ; Lincoln with six churches has 
only one parsonage. 


The three largest congregations in the 
State are: St. Paul’s, Lincoln, 760 and 25 
probationers; First Church, Omaha, 669, 
with 22 probationers; York, with 606 
members and 31 probationers. Lincoln 
pays $5,250 per year ; Omaha, $3,000; York, 
$1,400. Lincoln is the State capital, the 
seat of the State University which is at- 
tended by 2,500 students and is the third 
largest in the United States, ot the Wesley- 
an University 600 strong, and several other 
denominational schools. It is a very moral 
place — a good town in which to raise chil- 
dren and educate them. Church influence 
is dominant there, and religious and edu- 
cational institutions flourish. 

In Omaha this is quite different. Omaha 
is the commercial stronghold of the State, 
and all the evils as well as the good things 
which present-day commerce brings in its 
train flourish there. The church has to 
compete with the Sunday theatre, Sunday 
baseball, the Sunday excursion and picnic. 

York is an ideal country town of about 
8,000, the county seat of York County. It 
has always borne an enviable reputation 
trom a moral standpoint, and u saloon has 
never done business there. Our church is 
a fine structure, and worthy any town 
twice the size of York. 


* - 


Chancellor Huntington of Wesleyan 
University has been appointed fraternal 
delegate to the approaching General Con- 
ference of the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
South. There was no mistake made in 
that appointment. The Chancellor is 
brainy, progressive and comprehensive; 
and while his hair and beard are white, 
this no indication whatever that he is 
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an old man. Nebraska is very proud of 
her University Chancellor. 
s H 

The Methodists of Nebraska are learning 
some useful lessons as time goes on, and 
one of them is that of keeping out of debt. 
As stated betore in these letters, the Hos- 
pital will go up wing by wing just as fast 
as the money is secured. They will begin 
building this spring, and will put up the 
central portion — but no more — unless 
they have money enough to do more. 

The new church at Plattsmouth has been 
in a state ot incompletion tor nearly two 
years. They are finishing it as they get the 
money to pay tor it, and when dedicated it 
will be done so tree of debt. 

The fine new St. Paul’s at Lincoln was 
finished and dedicated without cushions or 
carpets, except a strip in the aisles. One of 
the leading churches of the State, which 
was dedicated with a crushing debt, spent 
about $2,500 for cushions and carpets, and 
was unable to pay for them for over two 
years. When churches indulge in such 
extravagances they are entitled to the 
severest condemnation and merit all the 
financial calamities that overtake them. 
The finest churches in the world have 
neither carpets nor cushions. They are not 
necessary , and when our churches reach 
this conclusion, it will lifta load of financial 
and domestic trouble trom the minds of 
Ladies’ Aid Societies, which usually have 
charge ot such things. Carpets and cushions 
harbor moths and all sorts of microbes and 
vermin where they are taken care of no 
better than they are inuchurch. Without 
them a church can be kept clean and whole- 
some, and nothing helps the acoustics more 


than a bare floor. 
- 


The recent symposium of tributes to the 
memory ot William Nast Brodbeck, which 
appeared in a recent issue of ZIon’s HER- 
ALD, brought up tavorable but sad recol- 
lection ot the brother who, while a delegate 
to the General Conference of 1892 held in 
Omaha, made many warm friends and cre- 
ated a favorable impression wherever he 
went. Both he and his wife were warmly 
received, and their death was lamented by 
all who knew them. 





PATERSON’S FIERY TEMPEST 
“ URBAN.” 


There are scenes in Nature impossible of de- 
scription, so that an attempt, even, only reveals 
the futility of the task. Nothing sublimer has 
been witnessed these many years than the fiery 
ordeal through which Paterson, N. J., the third 
largest city in the State, has passed. It was a 
wild, fierce wind that swooped down the wester- 
ly mountains which surround the * Silk City” 
that midnight of Saturday, teb.8 The writer, 
seldom chilled by the coldest night, in passing 
one of our great thoroughfares beat a hasty re- 
treat for home, little thinking, however, that in 
less than two hours the flames of a mighty tur- 
nace would lay the city founded by Alexander 
Hamilton (and which should have been hon- 
ored by his name),in its superb business por- 
tions, in ashes ; but soit was. 

The fire commenced in the car-shed of the 
Traction Company on our lower Broadway. 
The alarm was quickly turned in, and the en- 
gines responde:! with an alacrity worthy of the 
highest praise. The wind, blowing more than 
sixty miles an hour, soon gave the experienced 
chief a realization of what might be expected. 
The general alarm rang in all the precincts of 
the city. The appeals to Newark, Hoboken, 
Jersey City, and near-by places met with in- 
stant favor. ‘tovernor Murphy drove over 
from Newark that Sunday afternoon. The Ar- 
mory was instantly placed at the disposal of the 
authorities. A battalion of State militia, fully 
equipped with an order “Not to arrest, but 
shoot,” mounted guard, and for eighteen con- 
secutive hours the battle was fought by our he- 
roic firemen against tremendous odds. A line 
of old cemeteries lay in the track of the flaming 


tempest, which effectually stopped its advance 
for lack of material to consume. 

To describe the midnight scene, sublime with 
lurid tongues against a glittering, frosty can- 
opy, making magnificent torches of steepled 
temples and mad flery caldrons of solid busi- 
ness blocks, is utterly impossible. Huge 
blocks of fire were buried in mid-air bundreds 
of yards and held seemingly by invisible hands 
against massive masonry until it, too, united in 
the fiery conspiracy to blot out our enterpris- 
ing city from the face of the earth. Indeed, no 
snowstorm was ever witnessed in these parts of 
denser fall than the hail of fire driven by the 
tempest, vividly reminding the observer of the 
destruction of the historic cities of the Plain as 
depicted in Genesis. Fire-proof buildings shot 
upin terrific crash with buildings without pre- 
tense of safety, as if the reeking demons 
mocked man’s boldest efforts at resistance and 
vomited forth their fury at 
warks. 


his boasted bul- 


Five churches, embracing two Baptist, one 
Presbyterian (Second), one Protestant Episco- 
pal,and the splendid Cathedral of St. Joseph 
(Roman Catholic), the Y. M. C. A., Temperance 
Hallof the W. C. T. U., the beautiful Public 
Library, several public schools, three elub- 
houses and two parochial schools at least, went 
down with terrific crash. It was a touching 
scene when the steeple of the First Baptist 
Church swayed and sputtered and rocked and 
hissed in its lurid lurchings, the old bell tolling 
as if it had been instinct with life; but it rang 
out helplessly on the midnight air and under 
the pitiless stars till one wild sweep sent it 
ringing into the open jaws of a hissing Gehen- 
na. The ornate City Hall, which had been 
com pleted within afew years at a cost of $450,- 
000 exclusive of the ground, and was without a 
peer in the State and surpassed by few in the 
nation, is a dismantied and begrimed wreck. 
Banks and counting-houses, many of which 
were fine specimens of modern as well as 
classic architeclure, in whose construction no 
expense was spared, are like forsaken rooker- 
ies. The Market St. Methodist Episcopal 
Church was in the direct highway of the lurid 
tornado, and was three times given up for lost, 
but several one-story frame structures broke 
the fury of tbe blast, and the low sheds of a 
mill in the rear gave ample play for the heroic 
firemen, so that it stands today unsinged, amid 
Surrounding desolation. The Prospect St. 
Methodist Epis opal Church had a close call, 
the flames coming within thirty fteet of the 
building, but no nearer. Methodism in its 
church edifices remains intact. You will learn 
the awful fury of the tempest from the fact that 
in a hamlet of four miles from the fire a 
farmer’s woodpile was ignited from the glow- 
ing embers of our buildings. 

In noting the hand of Divine Providence in 
the affairs of this life, large allowance must be 
made forthe human element, for Heaven has 
too often been charged with man’s folly ; but 
in the direction of the wind the Divine mercy 
is clearly perceptible. The best business biocks 
were consumed,and the homes of the com- 
fortable and thrifty who had more or less insur- 
ance on their personal and real properties were 
affected. Had the wind blown from any other 
direction, the small shopkeepers and crowded 
tenements and many of the great silk milis 
would have succumbed, and the most appall- 
ing suffering been entailed. The misfortune 
bas come to those most able to bearit. Mar- 
velous to say, not a single life has been lost! 
This is, we think, without a parallel in the his- 
tory of large fires. Nor has there been a mill 
destroyed. And when you consider that Pater- 
son has eighty silk mills in operation, most if 
not allof which are on full time, you will see 
the Providence in their escape. 

All outside assistance has been declined with 
thanks, and the money now in the hands of the 
relief committee and contributed solely by 
our people has not been called for to any great 
extent so far. Paterson will soon arise more 
beautiful than ever, and all hope with less stain 
of vice upon her garments. While the ruins 
are smoking at this writing the debris is being 
removed, and more costly structures are 
planned to take the places of the burnt build- 
ings. 





— The Bible is not a book which has been 
made; it has grown. Hence it is no longer a 
mere word-book, nor a compendium of doc- 
trines, but a nursery of growing 


truths, — 
Henry Drummond. 
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SNOW DRIFTS 
ALICE P. SARGENT. 


Hidden deeply under snowdritts chilling 
Wait the flowers, cramped and pressed 
tor room, 
Waiting till they feel the first glad thrilling 
Of the springtime — then to burst in 
bloom. 


Weighted by these drifts of circumstances, 
We are struggling upward to the light, 
Yet as surely o’er us sunshine dances 
As above the prisoned blossoms bright. 


Ashland, N. H. 





Thoughts forthe Thoughtful 





O Lord, 1 cannot plead my love of Thee ; 

I plead Thy love of me; 

The shallow conduit hails the unfathomed sea. 
— Christina Rossetti. 


«*e 


God’s remedy tor weariness is God. — J. 

F. Kitto. 
ao*« 

Human companionship counts for so 
much in this lite ; but, atter all, the sharp- 
est corners are to be turned alone. — Eliza- 
beth Stuart Phelps. 

. 


oe” * 

It is a high, solemn, almost awful thought 
tor every individual man that his earthly 
influence, which has had a commencement, 
will never through all ages, were he the 
very meanest of us, have an end! — Thomas 
Oarlyle. 

aloes * * * 

Happiness is composite; pain is simple. 
It may take a hundred things to make a 
man happy, but it never needs more than 
one to make him sufter. — #’. Marion Craw- 


ford. 


God graduates the trials of our life; He 
allows the lesser to precede the greater. 
He gives us the opportunity of learning to 
trust Him inp slighter difficulties, that faith 
may become muscular and strong, and that 
we may be able to walk to Him amid the 
surge of the ocean. — Rev. F. B. Meyer. 


How good it is that, though new chapters 
go on with our life’s story, and people drop 
out whom we have loved, and incidents 
change so that it seems quite like another 
tale, yet the real plot is spiritual and 
eternal. The true triendships and affec- 
tions will all come in again, in the next 
volume. There is no “finis”’ at the end of 
Volume One, nor yet ot Volume Two. 
Always to be continued, never to be con- 
cluded, are the life and love that are rooted 
in Jesus Christ. — MALTBIE D. BaBcock, 
D. D., in “ Thoughts for Every-Day Liv- 
ing.” 


«*« 


Christ abhorred a mere street-religion. 
He loved the religion that prayed and 
glowed in the closet, and that radiated its 
influence out into the street. But a mere 
street-religiun He hated. He told us more 
than once ot men who love to “ pray stand- 
ing at the corner of the street that they may 
be seen of men,” and He bade us be not like 
unto them. He could not do with a piety 
that advertised itself to gain public ap- 
plause. Noman shall “ hear His voice in 
the streets.” 1f He went to pray, then the 
midnight or the early dawn shall be a con- 
venient season, and the desert or some re- 
mote height shall be au appropriate place. 
‘Thou, when thou prayest, enter into thy 
closet, and when thou hast shut thy door 
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pray to thy Father which is in secret.’”’ No 
man shall hear the Master in a self-adver- 
tising piety ; no man shall hear His voice 
in the streets engaged ina notoriety hunt, 
which seek its ends by the use of unctuous 
speech. — Rev. J. H. Jowert, in “Apostolic 
Optimism and Other Sermons.” 


«*s 


You need not break the glasses of a tel- 
escope, or coat them over with paint, in or- 
der to prevent you from seeing through 
them. Just breathe upon them, and the 
dew of your breath will shut out all the 
stars. Soit does not require great crimes 
to hide the light of God’s countenance. Little 
faults can doit just as well. Takea shield 
and cast. a spear upon it, and it will leave 
init one great dent. Prick it all over with 
a million little needle shatts, and they will 
take the polish from it tar more than the 
piercing of the spear. So it is not so much 
the great sins which take the freshness 
from our consciences, as the numberless 
petty faults which we are all the while 
committing. — Henry Ward Beecher. 


There is no other way in which one’s life 
will be so surely, so quickly transfigured, 
as in the faithtul, happy, cheerful doing ot 
every-day tasks. We need to remember that 
this world is not so much a place for doing 
things as for making character. Right in 
the midst of what some people eall drudg- 
ery is the very best place to get the trans- 
formed, transfigured life. The doing of 
common tasks patiently, promptly, faith- 
fully, cheerfully, makes the character 
beautiful and bright. But we must take 
heed always that we do our tasks, what- 
ever they are, with love in our heart. 
Doing any kind of work unwillingly, with 
complaint and murmuring, hurts the life. 
— J. R. Miller, D. D. 


«*s 


Who will describe Lorna Doone? She is 
set as in a picture, yet who will paint her 
portrait? Listen, Jan Ridd, I will describe 
your Lorna: lily throat; ruby, mobile 
lips ; brow fair, with dear hair clustering 
about it like a wildwood tangle of vines; 
cheek with flitting shadow of blush — 
“Stop!” gert Jan Ridd roars asif he were 
a-singing in tbe village choir. ‘* Have 
done — that is not my Lorna!” Neither is 
it. Heloved her, and to him she was in- 
describable as heaven. 

So in more generous measure Christian- 
ity is a lite, and defies description, and isa 
great, beautiful, and inspiring whole. The 
blessed life is no fragment, but is all we 
are. Learning, occupation, thought, love 
— these be parts. Repentance, taith, justi- 
fication, regeneration, adoption, witness of 
the Spirit, growth in grace — these consti- 
tute an enumeration of particulars. They 
are skeletal. Religion is all these, and 
more. It is life. — W. A. QUAYLE, D. D., 
in ‘‘ The Blessed Life.’’ 


a*« 


Many a home has been softened and 
blessed in the memory of its promising son, 
too early gone. Tears dim the eyes of the 
lonely parents, waiting to meet him again. 
Threads of silver are crowding in more 
quickly since the last good-by. The father 
had expected to lean on him; but every 
nook and corner of the homestead are vocal 
ot him they cannot see. The mother’s 
heart was almost breaking when she kissed 
him the last time. The conversation con- 
stantly recalJs his name, as the two, stricken 
with grief, muse alone the long winter 
evenings. Their boy is not dead, only gone 
betore. They wonder if immortals change 
with the passing roll of existence. They 
question how he will appear when they 
shall meet him again. They wonder if the 
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active spirit finds time to think of them. 
Dreamy questions crowd one upon another 
in quick succession, but all explain their 
conviction of his immortality. Love makes 
heavy burdens, burdens we would never 
torget. We cherish memories that bend ns 
down ; but our thoughts are strong in the 
immortal life. ‘‘ Without such a _ belief,” 
remarks Max Miller, ‘* religion surely is 
like an arch resting on one pillar, like a 
bridge ending in an abyss.’ — Rev. D. 0. 
MEARS, D. D., in “ Inspired through Sut- 


tering.”’ 
* 


a” «@ 
A man lived fifty years — joy dashed with 
tears : 
Loved, toiled; had wife and child, and lost 
them ; died, 
And left ot all his long life’s work one little 
song. 


That lasted — naught beside. 


Like the monk Felix’s bird, that song was 
heard ; 

Doubt prayed, Faith soared, Death smiled it- 
self to sleep; 
That song saved souls. 
stifiy? Nay, 
God paid — and thought it cheap. 


You say, The man paid 


— William Canton. 





FIRST THE KINGDOM OF GOD 
MRS. OZORA 8S. DAVIS. 


was rather a perplexing hour. Young 

Mrs. Thomas Manning, who only 
three weeks before had been Eleanor Lee, 
sat in her little sitting-room with a pile of 
mail before her. Everything around her 
was new as new could be, from the shin- 
ing silver candelabra on the mantelpiece 
to the patent leather slippers on her feet ; 
everything was beautiful and luxurious, 
but still she appeared troubled and puz- 
zled. It was the letters which caused all 
the difficulty. 

Number one was the daintiest, most 
stylish missive imaginable. Its gilt mon- 
ogram was a marvel, while the writing 
on the pale blue envelope was of that un- 
hesitating, clear-curved sort which no 
uncultured individual could ever hope to 
imitate. There was even the faintest of 
perfumes about the little uote, while in- 
side might be found an invitation to Mrs. 
Eleanor Mauning to allow her name to be 
proposed for president of the General As- 
sociation of Women’s Literary Clubs of 
the city. It wasagreat social honor. A 
large convention was to be held not long 
after the election, and the woman who 
held the chair as president would be first 
in all the many social functions attending 
it, the centre of all eyes ; and, moreover, 
the writer delicately hinted that no one 
could be more pleasingly the centre of all 
eyes than Mrs. Eleanor Manning. 

The second letter was contained in a 
plain square envelope such as can be 
bought at the bargain stores for ten cents a 
box, and the address was very slantingly 
and stiffly traced by an old-fashioned 
hand. It was from saintly Mrs. Wilder, 
who made laces and jellies to eke out her 
scanty income, and she wished her “ dear 
young friend to take the leadership of the 
Young Ladies’ Missionary Society, and 
come in and work among them.’’ The 
first directress had moved away, and 
some one was sadly needed to select ma- 
terials for the missionary box which was 
to be sent at once, and also to plan the 
program for the coming winter. Mrs. 
Manning had had such a good education, 
and she had been one of Mrs, Wilder's 
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best remembered and beloved Sunday- 
school scholars! She felt sure her dear 
young friend would not refuse. 

The third epistle bore a more business- 
like air. It was one of the return-in-five 
days, energetic letters, and it had come 
from the busy study of the Methodist par- 
sonage. The earnest man who labored 
there had found needs beyond the limit of 
his time and power. Many of his people 
in the slum section were starving, body 
and soul, struggling helplessly to raise 
themselves from the mire of want and 
despair. Some one was needed with not 
only Christian love and interest, but 
knowledge and skill as well, to under- 
take this most difficult work. - The prob- 
lem was tremendous, but the need and 
the reward were greater still. He be- 
lieved that the call he was giving came 
from God. Would she not help him? 

No wonder that Eleanor Manning was 
perplexed ! 

But just then the door-bell rang, and in 
a moment Louise Marvin entered. Now 
Louise was one of those joyous, perfectly 
healthy, irresponsible creatures, whose 
mere presence and laugh is an inspira- 
tion. Our heroine was neither brilliant 
Mrs. Manning nor a “beloved young 
friend ’’ to her, but just plain ‘ Nell ;”’ 
so, after a rapturous embrace, she seated 
herself on the piano-stool and began to 
talk very fast. 

‘‘T’ve got a plan,’’ she commenced, 
‘and you’ve got to let me tell it right off, 
because I’m going to lunch and the the- 
atre with Jack this evening and I prom- 
ised to meet him on the next car. We've 
all been waiting uutil you got back from 
your wedding-trip so that you could be 
in it, and now we want to start right 
away and have our first meeting this 
week.’’ 

“First meeting of what?’ asked 
Eleanor, interrupting; ‘‘ and how did 
you know I was going to be in it? ”’ 

‘‘ Why, of course you are,’’ said Louise, 
promptly. ‘It’s only the old five of us 
— you, Sally, Jess, Bessie, and I. We've 
got it all settled.’’ 

Eleanor glanced at the letters on the 
table, and heaved a little sigh, but her 
friend waved her to silence. 

‘* Now, don’t talk, please, because there 
isn’t time. We five are going to meet 
every week and enjoy ourselves. In other 
words, we’re going to be musicians and 
play duets, and artists and sketch and 
visit studios, and Bohemians and sit on 
the floor and make fudge. It isn’t any 
old literary club. We just want to get to- 
gether and have a jolly time. Now you 
approve of that, don’t you?”’ 

‘* Yes, but I’ve got ’’ — began Eleanor. 

‘** Yes’ is all I want to hear,’’ cried 
Louise, jumping off the stool. ‘‘ There 
comes my car. See you tomorrow.’”’ And 
she was gone. 

‘*Well,’’ said Eleanor to herself as she 
shut the hall door calmly, ‘ she’s an 
angel and a hurricane all in one. I think 
I need a real angel, anyway, to tell me 
what to do.”’ 

Now Mrs. Thomas Manning was just 
an ordinary woman. She was not one of 


those geniuses who can accomplish every- 
thing, and her days were very full al- 
ready. She wanted to do what was right, 
of course, but then she did dread slum 
work, and the missionary meetings were so 
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stupid! She simply could not give up her 
friends. They were such dear girls, and 
this would be a real tie between her and 
the days when they used to play together. 
It would be too cruel to break it ! 

Then her eyes fell on the little blue en- 
velope, and she picked it up with a smile. 
Tom would laugh at her, but he was just 
as proud as she at the thought that his 
little wife was popular ; and what would 
he say to this? She laughed, and then 
bit her lip and looked troubled again. 

She wanted to be good, and she was so 
wise and childish, both at once! So you 
will not be surprised because she dropped 
on her knees before the gilt and blue tete- 
a-tete, and prayed just as.she used to do 
before she was a bride at all, that God 
would make very plain in some way what 
she ought to do. 


It was the evening of the weekly prayer- 
meeting at the Methodist Church, and 
young Tom Manning was to lead. The 
day had been a disappointing one to him. 
His own college had won in the foot-ball 
match the afternoon before, and tonight 
all his chums were to have a great dinner 
only a few miles away ; but he had prom- 
ised to lead the prayer-meeting! He was 
not very old yet, and it was a bitter disap- 
pointment. 

Moreover, he had not been able to de- 
cide on a good theme for his meeting, and 
at last, as he was locking up the office for 
the night, he had whispered a hurried 
prayer for help: ‘‘O Lord, help me to 
choose what to say tonight, and bless the 
meeting !’’ 

It was a very short petition, but he 
felt better, and when he reached home he 
bad made his decision and would say just 
what he felt he himself needed. That 
was why, when he rose in the scantily 
filled vestry, this was his theme: ‘‘ Seek 
ye first the kingdom of God.”’ 

It was not a very smooth talk, but as he 
spoke Tom forgot about the boys, and the 
great importance of what he was trying to 
impress on his own mind burst upon him. 
The kingdom of God was greater than all 
else after all — not first, merely as a duty, 
but first in his love and thought. College 
friends and social claims were all worth 
while, but what was even the company of 
a friend to the privilege of working side by 
side with the great King of Love in His 
plan for the world ? 

Eleanor listened with strained ears. If 
it had been any one else than Tom, 
she would not have cared so, but to think 
that he should have been the one to point 
out the path of duty ! She would give up 
the presidency of the Woman’s Associa- 
tion, and attend the Missionary Society. 
So much she had resolved as she sank to 
her knees. But even then she was not 
satisfied, and when the busy minister 
prayed that each might sacrifice every- 
thing to God’s service, Eleanor resolved 
that the slum work, too, should be done, 
no matter at what cost. 

‘Did you know that you had been a 
sort of angel, bringing me a message to- 
night, Tom?’ she asked, as they came 
out. ‘‘ You told me just what to do.”’ 

‘Ts that so?’’ said Tom. ‘‘ Why, I 
was only explaining to myself why I led 
the meeting instead of going to the 
alumni banquet.’’ 

But Eleanor looked up into the starlit 
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heaven as Tom tucked her arm snugly 
under his elbow, and whispered softly to 
herself, ‘‘ First, the kingdom of God.”’ 


Newtonville, Mass. 





THE PATH THROUGH THE SEA 


They journeyed on through the wilder- 
ness 
With the mountains on either side ; 
Behind them the foeman was pressing 
sore, 
Betore lay the turbulent tide. 
Then they cried to the Lord in their stress 
and fear 
In that great and terrible day, 
And lo! they were saved, and their foes 
o’erthrown, 
For the Lord, He opened the way. 


Oh, many and many’s the time I, too, 
As I traveled earth’s deserts o’er, 
Have entered the path that is mountain- 
walled, 
With the raging seas before. 
But I cried tothe Lordin my fear and 
stress, 
In my dark and sorrowful day, 
And He came Himselt to my soul’s relief, 
And quick He opened the way. 


O soul, hast thou come to the narrow path 
Shut in by the mountain steeps, 

With the wild sea tossing across thy way, 
While the foe behind thee creeps ? 

And oh, is thy inmost soul dismayed 

*In this feartul, terrible day ? 

Cry unto thy God with all thy heart, 

And He will open the way. 


We all must come to the brink of the sea, 
With the mountains on either hand ; 

We all are led on some strange, dark path 
That we do not understand. 

But oh, ’tis so sweet on our pilgrimage 
In confident love to say, 

**T will cry unto God and trust in Him, 

And He will open the way.” 


—MetTA E. B. THORNE, in Christian Ad- 
vocate. 





THE PERKINS’ SURPRISE 


¢6\7 ES-SUM,” said Grandma Perkins 

Y in an excited whisper. “* A week 
from tomorrow is Nathan’s birthday an’ 
I’m goin’ to give him a s’prise. It’s my 
birthday, too, for him an’ me see the light 
o’ this old airth on precisely the same day 
jest seventy-nine years ago. I’ve allers 
wanted to s’prise him by havin’ a reg’lar 
party, comp’ny an’ presents an’ the hull 
thing, yon know, but someway ’r another 
we haven’t ever had enough money to feel 
as if we could spareit. But this year, says 
I to myself, ‘It’s pretty near now ’r never,’ 
says I. So [’m goin’ to bakea real nice 
cake with as many as four eggs into it, an’ 
try some o’ my best mush, an’ we’ll havea 
party, him an’ me, all by ourselves.”’ 

“That will be splendid,” said Dorothy 
Hart, trying to enter enthusiasticaily into 
the meagre plan, and succeeding so well 
that Grandma Perkins’ cheeks flushed with 
pride and pleasure. 

As the girl went down the path a few mo- 
ments later she was suddenly aware ol a 
long, bony finger held up in warning, 
while Grandpa Perkins’ good-natured tace 
rose slowly froin behind the wood-pile. 

* Hush! don’t say a word out loud!” he 
ejaculated. ‘I’ve got the grandest plan in 
my head. I’m goin’ to s’prise Sally. It’s 
her birthday next week, an’ I’m a-fixin’ a 
real nice little s’prise. I can’t afford to git 
her & present, ’cause ready money is most 
drettul scarce ’round here, but ’'m goin’ to 
git Mis’ Martin to bake a mess 0’ pork an’ 
beans. Sally favors ’em consid’able, an’ 
she’ll be right down pleased to know I 
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didn’t furgit her birthday. She’s a great 
one for sich little things, Sally is.’’ 

The wrinkled face showed so much joy 
and contentment that Dorothy felt her 
heart tbrill with admiration. She walked 
on down the street wondering over thé se- 
cret which made even a humble life so 
sweet and happy. 

Miriam Benz stood at the corner waiting 
for her, a dainty picture with ber bright 
face and glowing cheekx. They had not 
seen each other for two or three weeks, tor 
Miriam had spent the holidays in Boston, 
so the two tongues ran on rapidly, exchang- 
ing confidences over the gifts which Christ- 
mas had brought, and the pleasant times 
tbat had been enjoyed. 

*“*T received several gifts of the same 
kind,” Miriam said, presently. ‘* Fanny 
Miller gave me a perfectly lovely pink 
shawl, as soft as fleece, and all edged with 
chitfon, and Mrs. Stone gave me another. 
Hers is black and purple. What she 
thought I’d ever do with it I can’t imagine. 
It looks asif it might suit me about sixty 
years from now ” —— 

“Wait! Just listen a minute!” cried 
Dorothy, eagerly. ‘‘ 1 know what you can 
do with it, Miriam.’ Before her eyes had 
risen a sudden vision ot an old lady ina 
thin, brown calico dress. ‘Don’t you 
want to help give Grandpa and Grandma 
Perkins a surprise? They both have a 
birthday next Thursday, and they were 
telling me about their plans for each other. 
It was half funny and half sad to hear 
them. The birthday supper is to consist of 
— what do you think? — tried mush, 
baked beans, and a cake with tour eggs in 
it! They haven’t enough mouey to buy 
any presents, but that doesn’t seem to dis- 
courage them. Why can’t our Epworth 
League help them out a little? It’s not 
long since Christmas,so I know none of 
us have much money to spare, but it’s very 
likely that a good many of us, like you, 
have received duplicate presents — gilts 
that are really valuable, yet are useless 
to us. If we should look them over, and 
select what we thought suitable, I’m sure 
we could find some tbings that would be 
just what the old people would like.” 

**T think it’s asplendid idea!” Miriam 
exclaimed, catching her triend’s enthusi- 
asm. ‘That shawl! will just suit the old 
lady, and it’s worth nothing to me. I’ll 
give that ior my share. I know others will 
be glad to give.” 

The plan, when proposed to the League, 
met with mingled amusement and sympa- 
thy, but it was finally decided that the ex- 
periment should be tried. There were 
about fifty members, most of whom were 
earnest and energetic. Their pastor was 
tond ot declaring that every plan of theirs 
was “like a rolling snuwball, growing 
larger the tarther it went.’”’ On Saturday, 
when the duplicate presents arrived, the 
assortment was su odd and numerous that 
Dorothy’s eyes grew wide with wonder. 
Whether the patron saint of Christmas had 
been unusually generous that year, or 
whether he plays the same whimsical joke 
each Yule-tide, I know not, but it is certain 
that there was a motley and interesting 
collection of gifts. 

Mrs. Myers had sent a voluminous cape 
with a high turcollar. A little note ac- 
companied it: 


Dear Epworth League Committee : 1 send you 
this mantilly and a suggestion. Joshua give 
me a present of a new cape this Christmas, and 
Sister Sarah, not knowing of his plan, give me 
another. First, I thought I’d change one of 
them for something else; but remembering 
how much bitter weather is ahead of us yet, I’ve 
decided to give it to some one who needs it. I 
know Grandma Perkins would look ridiculous 
in it, seeing as I would make fiveof her, pretty 
near, sol thought you might invite old Mrs. 
Todd to the party, and give her a soovyneer of 
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the event. She’s about my size,and needs a 
warm wrap bad enough,the Lord knows. If 
you think the idee is too rediculous, send the 
cape back, and I will give itto her some other 
way ; butl think myselfit would bea real nice 
big memento, and do her sights of good. 
Yours truly, 
MRs. SUSAN MYERS. 

P.S.—I'm going to send forty sandwiches 

and a cake for the party. 


Dorothy laughed as she finished reading 
the note aloud. 

“It’s a fine suggestion,” she said, gayly. 
“T’ve been wondering what in the world 
we could do withall these things. There 
are too many for two persons in that tiny 
house. This souvenir plan will help us out 
nicely. Let’s have a genuine party, and 
invite five old ladies and five old gentle- 
men. Seventy-nine years is a good while 
to wait fora party. Let’s make it one they 
will all remember.”’ 

** We wil)!” cried the committee. 


Grandpa and Grandma Perkins sat at the 
table on Thursday night beaming at each 
other over the covered dishes. 

“I s’pose you’ve clean furgot that this is 
your birthday, Nathan,’’ the old lady said 
atlast. ‘I’ve made you a real nice cake to 
help you remember it.” 

‘“*Ho, ho!” exclaimed her companion, 
after an appreciative survey ot the delicacy 
in question. ‘‘So you’ve been up to your 
tricks, have you? Well, I cale’lated I 
couldn’t let you git ahead o’ me, so I got 
Mis’ Martin to bake a mess 0’ beans. 
They’re done to a turn, an’ they’ll help you 
to remember that you ain’t rmore’n an hour 
or so younger’n I be, Sally Perkins.”’ 

There was a burst of merry laughter, and 
then both looked up in surprise at the 
sound of the door-bell. The next moment 
the room was full of guests, five old ladies 
bubbling over with joyous exeitement, five 
old gentlemen much impressed by the 
dignity of the occasion, and the committee 
of Epworthians, happier than all the others. 

“We're a s’prise party,” old Mrs. Todd 
announced in rapturous tones. 

Betore Grandma Perkins could believe 
her eyes two tables were set together 
to make one long one, a snowy cloth 
appeared, and mountains ot sandwiches, 
piles of golden oranges, glasses of jelly and 
plates of frosted cake took their places as it 
by magic. Miriam and some of the others 
made coffee while Grandpa Perkins watched 
operations in bewildered delight. 

How entertaining the party was! What 
a good time everybody had! How the 
tired eyes brightened! What jokes were 
told and what songs were sung by the qua- 
vering voices! 

Dorothy teok grandtather aside and con- 
fided something to him that made him 
beam with increased delight. 

When at last every one had eaten all he 
could, and even lame Uncle Jake declared 
it ‘impossible to swaller another mouth- 
ful,’’ the host arose and said proudly: 

“This is a real stylish party, an’ ev’ry 
guest is going to git a soovyneer to take 
home with ’em. You kin all choose yer 
own mementos,” 

Such a hubbub of merry talk and laugh- 
ter as greeted this announcement! And 
how they all shouted when Mrs. Todd as- 
se ted, while her broad shoulders shook 
with mirth: 

‘IT ruther guess this here cape must be 
meant for a small person like me, tor I 
know you’re all too big to git into it.” 

Uncle Jake seized a big red bandana 
handkerchief, which some one had given 
more asa joke than anything else, but his 
delight was genuine as he shook out its 
ample folds, exclaiming : 

‘There ain’t nothin’ so comfortin’ as one 
o’ them bandaners !.” 
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‘* And now there are some gilts tor Grand- 
ma and Grandpa Perkins, too,” Dorothy 
said, merrily. ‘“* Who ever heard of a party 
when the owners of the birthday didn’t get 
some presents themselves ?”’ 

The black and purple shawl went around 
grandma’s shoulders, a story-book was 
laid in tront of her, a table-cover and two 
aprons were thrown over her lap, while a 
big yellow mixing-bowl, a toilet-set and a 
cup and saucer completed an array that 
took away her breath. 

As tor grandpa, he was speechless with 
happiness as he felt of a pair of soft gray 
slippers, sniffed gleetully at a bottle ot 
cologne, tucked one oft a half-dozen hand- 
kerchiefs in his pocket, and gazed delight- 
edly at the bright red neckties which his 
old heart loved. 

When the last guest had gone, after con- 
siderately washing the dishes, the two old 
persons stood at the window watching them 
out of sight. The jingle of sleigh- bells rang 
sweetly through the trosty air. The sky 
was bright with its nightly miracle of stars. 
Grandfather put his arms around the thin 
form and kissed the worn face which years 
had only made dearer to him. 

‘*We’ve had our birthday party at last,’ 
he said. “What will them young folks 
think of next, I wonder?’”’ 

Grandma stroked her warm shawl and 
looked over at the toilet-set still standing 
on the table. It was the one gift over which 
even Dorothy had telt doubttul. 

“Tain’t never told even you, Nathan,” 
she whispered, hulf-shametacedly. ‘“ But 
ever since we were married I’ve wanted 
one o’ them sets o’ combs an’ brushes an’ 
lookin’-glasses with white handles. The 
Lord’s sent me one now, an’ I tell you I’m 
as proud as kin be.”’ 

The last echo of merry laughter rang from 
the distance. 

*They’ve had a good time, themselves,” 
grandma said, smiling in sympathy. Then 
both faces were litted toward the shining 
sky, and both gratetul voices murmured 
gently: ‘God bless tbe Epworth League!” 
—ANGELINA W. WRay, in Epworth Her- 
ald, 





DRUMMER HODGE 


They throw in Drummer Hodge, to rest 
Uncoffined —just as tound ; 

His landmark is a kopje crest 
That breaks the veldt around ; 

And toreign constellations west 
Each night above his mound. 


Young Hodge, the drummer, never knew — 
Fresh trom his Wessex home — 

The meaning ot the broad Karoo, 
The bush, the dusty loam, 

And why uprose to nightly view 
Strange stars amid the gloam. 


Yet portion ot that unknown plain 
Will Hodge torever be; 

His homely Northern breast and brain 
Grow up a Southern tree, 

And strange-eyed constellations reign 
His stars eternally. 


— From “ Wessex Poems,” by THOMAS 
HARDY. 





The Old-Age Habit 


“errs Why should [ look old, dar- 
ling? Answer me that, now!” 
Mrs. Mullaly demanded. She had been 
Honora Costigan formerly, Mrs. Morris’ 
loving and faithtul house-girl; but that 
was twenty years earlier. Mistress and 
maid had been at opposite ends of the 
earth in the meantime, and the mistress, 
who had noticeably aged, felt almost a 
shock of resentment at sight of the plum p 
and buxom Nora she used to know. 
“Sure, I’ve had me bad times and me 
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times, like the rest of tbe world,” 


od ‘ “e 
ion Mullaly went on, reflectively. But 
glory pe! betore the bad times quite fin- 


jshed me the good times always came 
again — me always leaving the door ajar to 
jet them in, d’ye mind? 

“Tam older; I feel it sometimes in me 
poor back; but I’m not old. Whisper, 
darling, it ain’t the years that go over, it’s 
the heart that’s inside that changes the 
taces of us. 

“Twas a cousin of mine that teached me 
the truth of it, this long ago. She began to 
pe old the day she was born, did Katie, 
and when she was fourteen, looking and 
acting twenty, ’twas a great help to her. 
But when she was twenty, ‘I’m gettin’ 
on!’ says She. When she was twenty-five, 
‘No,’ says she to Johnny Walsh, that came 
a-courting; ‘I’m too old and settled in me 
habits to be marrying.’ Then when she 
was thirty nothing would do her but to 
get wid the old women, and talk of the 
times when she and they was young. 

“So the heart of her went into the face of 
her. It did so! I mind when she was thirty 
about, and me over twenty,we went togeth- 
er one day toa big new hotel to get work. 
A good worker was Katie. But the boss 
he looked us up, and looked us down, and 
asked his questions, and then says he: 
‘ll give you a trial, my girl,’ says he to 
me. ‘But as tor you,’ he says to Katie, 
‘i’s young, strong, lively women we 
want,’ says he, ‘and I’m thinking you’re 
after mistaking this for the Old Ladies’ 
Home, which,’ says he, ‘is in the next 
block.’ 

“*O-ho!’ says I to myselt at that. ‘Am 
I going out to hunt tor wrinkles and rheu- 
matism before me own mother gets gray 
in her hair? ‘No,’ says 1; and ’twas then 
I begun to toss me birthdays over me 
shoulder as fast as they came. They’re all 
behind me, glory be! where I can’t fall 
over thim. 

“ Whisper, darling,’? Mrs. Mullaly add- 
ed, impressively, “ old age is a bad habit, 
like drinking, and it ye give way to it ye 
won’t so easy break it off. Sure, there’sa 
new year every twelve months, but that 
can’t make ye an old woman-— never, 
darling, until ye’re willin’ to be!” — 
Youth’s Companion. 


BOYS AND GIRLS 


WHAT NEEDED NIPPING 
EMMA C. DOWD. 


JTERBERT closed ‘The Life of 
Washington,’”’ and looked mus- 
ingly out of the window. 

“What asplendid man George Wash- 
ington was!’’ he said, as his eyes came 
back to the living room and his aunt’s 
face. “‘I’d like to be just such a man! 
I don’t mean a soldier or a president ; but 
it would be nice to have such a character 
as he had — he was so noble, so good !”’ 

“ Any boy can grow such a character,’’ 
answered Aunt Lisa, ‘‘ but he will have to 
keep on the alert and nip his faults in the 
bud.”? 

‘Tell me some of mine, Auntie, so 1 can 
cut them off before they grow any bigger,”’ 
and Herbert smiled, quite as if he expected 
his aunt to say that she knew of nothing 
in his character that needed to be nipped. 

“You may not like the telling,” said 
Aunt Lisa. 

‘‘ Yes, I shall,’’ returned Herbert, stout- 
ly, yet the smile went out of his face. 

‘* Well,” replied his aunt, “ if you want 
to be like George Washington, you will 
certainly have to be more truthful.” 
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The blood rushed to Herbert’s cheeks. 

“Why, Auntie!’ he exclaimed. ‘I 
don’t know that I ever told a lie in all 
my life. What do you mean ?”’ 

‘*No,’’ said his aunt, gently, “‘ I don’t 
suppose you ever did willfully tell a false- 
hood, and yet every day I hear you prom- 
ising things that seldom come to pass.”’ 

‘* Aunt Lisa, I wish you’d come right 
to the point.’’ Herbert’s tone showed 
that he was trying to keep himself from 
anger. ‘‘I don’t understand.’’ 

‘* Do you recollect that yesterday Bess 
asked you to bring up some flower pots 
from the cellar, and you told her you 
would fetch them as soon as you had fin- 
ished the chapter you were reading? ’”’ 

“Oh, I forgot it!’’ cried the boy. “ I’ll 
go straight and do it this minute!’’ 

‘*No, they are allup here. Bess brought 
them herself, for she wanted to use them 
in the afternoon.’’ 

‘*] declare, that’s too bad! I’ll have to 
do something nice for Bess to pay her for 
that. But what other time Gaitien: 
Goon, Auntie! I see you have something 
else to accuse me of.’’ 

‘* A few days ago your father asked you 
if you would write to Uncle Rollin, as he 
was unusually busy this week, and ’’— 

‘* Yes, I forgot that, too! I don’t see 
how I could, but it hadn’t entered my 
mind since !’’ 

‘*And I heard you say, a week ago or 
more, that you were going over on the hill 
to see a sick schoolmate—I think you 
said you should go that night after 
school; but his mother was here today, 
and she said Irving had not had a call 
from one of the boys in a fortnight.’’ 

‘True, Aunt Lisa, I haven’t been. But 
I did mean to go. So many things have 
been going on this week ! I’ll go tonight, 
sure !”’ 

‘* Look out ! 
ean fulfill!” 

‘* Well, I shan’t be able to go tonight, 
come to think of it, for club rehearsal 
comes at four o’clock, and I can’t get 
through tilldark. Whew! I didn’t know 
I was such a fibber. I shall have to do 
some pretty severe nipping, that’s a fact! 
Am I that way right along?’’ 

Aunt Lisa smiled, ‘I’ve noticed it for 
a good while,’’ she admitted. 

‘* And I never knew it,’’ said Herbert. 
‘* Next time I make a promise, [’ll either 
go right and do the thing, or else I’ll stop 


Don’t promise unless you 





and think before I say the word. I will 
try to know what I’m about.”’ 
Meriden, Conn. 
SUSIE’S SLED-FELLOW 


6é WV J ON’T it be fun?’’ chirped Susie, 

hopping around on one foot 
‘“You know, mamma, when Roy took 
his soldier-bank to bed you said ’twas a 
queer bedfellow. Well, I think a smoked 
ham will be a queer sled-fellow !’’ 

‘*] think so myself; but it will be a 
very quiet one, and won’t kick and try to 
roll off when thesled begins to go rapidly, 
as Roy did when you took him to ride. 
Tell Auntie Hopper it is a ham from the 
spotted-nosed pig — the one that used to 
get out and run away and root in her 
garden. Tell her she’s getting back some 
of the turnips and carrots that he stole — 
poor little scamp !”’ 


‘*Yes’m, I’ll tell her. Oh, isn’t the 
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crust’smoothjand slippery this morning? 
We'll just fly! Won’t we, Mr. Ham? 
Whoa, Reindeer! Wait till I get fixed 
just right so that I can hold my sled- 
fellow on safely. Good-by, mamma ; I’m 
off!” 

Yes, so they?were ‘off,’ but not in the 
same way that they were a minute later. 
The March crust was smooth as glass, and 
it was so early in the day that the sun 
had not softened the surface at all. Susie 
soon found that Reindeer was going 
much faster than was at all to her mind. 
She tried to dig her stout little boct heels 
in to check the speed, but it was of no use. 
Suddenly Reindeer ran against a little 
‘“‘stub’’ that the snow had not quite cov- 
ered, and went one way,:while the ham 
went another, and Susie still another. 

Luckilyjthe little maid was not hurt, 
and neither was; Reindeer, who had lodged 
against a brush-heap. But the ham was 
not to be seen ! 

Susie looked?all*around* the brush-heap, 
and then, slipping‘and sliding and rolling, 
managed to reach the fence at one side, 
and search diligently, but in vain, around 
the post-holes and in every nook and 
cranny. She hadjheard of things disap- 
pearing as if the earth had swallowed 
them up. This must be just such a case. 

“Well, I will slide down as far as 
Auntie Hopper’s house, and then walk 
back by the road, for I can never climb 
the hill on thejcrust. Oh, what will 
mamma say?’ thought the crestfallen 
little maid. 

She mounted Reindeer, and in a trice 
had coasted right into Auntie Hopper’s 
dooryard, andj stopped right beside the 
ham, which had® wasted no time on the 
road, but whenfitjfound itself without a 
vehicle, and deserted by its friends, had 
coasted courageously down,"all by itself, 
and was waiting' patiently to be let in ! 

How Auntie Hopper laughed, as Susie 
sat by the big § open j fireplace, with a 
doughnut in one hand and a mammoth 
red apple in the other, and told of her 
funny adventure! — Minnie L. U pron, 
in Exchange. 





PUT-OFF TOWN 


Did you ever go to Put-off town, 

Where the houses are old and tumble- 
down, 

And everything 
drags, 

With dirty streets and peopleiin rags? 


tarriés and everything 


On the street of Slow lives Old Man Wait, 

And his two little;boys named Linger and 
Late, 2 

With unclean hands and tousled hair, 

And a naughty little sister named Don’t 
Care. 


Grandmother Growl lives in this town, 

With her two little daughters called Fret 
and Frown, 

And Old Man Lazy lives all alone 

Around the corner on Street Postpone. 


Did you ever go to Put-off town 


To play with the little girls, Fret and 
Frown, 

Or go to the home of Old Man Wait, 

And whistle tor his boys to come to the 
gate? 


To play all day in Tarry street, 
Leaving your errands tor other teet, 
To stop, or shirk, or linger, or trown, 
Is the nearest way to this old town. 


— Selected. 
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THE SUNDAY SCHOOL 





First Quarter Lesson IX 


SunDAY, MarcH 2, 1902. 
Acts 7: 54-8: 2. 
|Read Acts 7.] 


REV. W. 0. HOLWAY, D. D., U. S. N. 
THE STONING OF STEPHEN 


1 Preliminary 


1 GOLDEN TEXT: Pray for them which de- 
spilefully use you and persecute you.—Maitt. 5: 44. 


2. DATE: Immediately after the last lesson. 
8. PLACE: Jerusalem. 


4. HOME READINGS: Monday — Acts 7: 
hi to8:2. Tuesday —2Cor.4:6-18. Wednesday 
— Acts 22:6-20. Thursday — Heb. 11 :32-40. Fri- 
day — Rom. 8:31-39. Saturday — Rev. 2:1-11. 
Sunday — 2 Tim. 4: 1-8. 

ll Introductory 


Stephen’s defence — one of the most re- 
markable on record — closed with an in- 
vective as audacious as it was deserved. 
He dared call his judges, on whose de- 
cision bis life hung and who prided them- 
selves on their circumcision and covenant 
privileges, ‘‘ stiff-necked and uncircum- 
cised in heart and ears.’’ He hurled in 
their very teeth the charges of having re- 
sisted the Holy Ghost, of having murdered 
the prophets and “ the Just,"’ and of hav- 
ing repeatedly broken the law (which 
they accused him of blaspheming), though 
they had “ received it by the dispensation 
of angels.”’ 

This scathing outburst lashed the coun- 
cil into fury. They forgot their judicial 
dignity and ‘‘ guashed on him with their 
teeth.’”’ Stephen perceived at once that 
his words had been in vain: that his 
truthful though scorching indictment, in- 
stead of melting their obstinacy, had kin- 
dled their hate. As the tumult of fierce 
pessions raged around him, he gazed 
calmly upward. And as he gazed the roof 
seemed to fade away, and the heavens to 
cleave asunder and to disclose to hima 
glory not of earth, and Jesus in the white 
radiance standing at God’s right hand. 


‘He could not hold his peace. In an 


ecstasy that drowned all sense of peril, he 
exclaimed : ‘‘ Behold, I see the heavens 
opened, and the Son of man standing on 
the nght hand of God ’’ — standing, not 
sitting, as though waiting to welcome to 
the prepared mansions the spirit of this 
faithful witness and earliest martyr. 

The rage of the council broke through 
all restraint at this final declaration. To 
hear the crucified Nazarene proclaimed to 
be ‘the Son of man ’’ and staiioned at 
the post of supreme authority at God’s 
right hand, was to them an intolerable 
blasphemy. Stopping their ears, they 
rushed upon him with an angry yell, hus- 
tled him out of the temple and through 
the streets and city gate, and stoned him, 
The false witnesses, who by the law were 
required to throw the first stones, snatched 
oft their outer garments and laid them at 
the feet of a young man, doubtless a leader 
in this act of savage violence, named Saul 
—the first mention in history of one 
whose name. is forever memorable. As 
the cruel stones began to smite him — the 
usual precaution of producing insensibil- 
ity having been omitted in the fury of the 
moment —the heroic man uttered a 
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prayer which sounded like an echo from 
the Cross, ‘‘Lord Jesus, receive my 
spirit!’’ And when, bleeding and dying, 
he had fallen upon his knees, his last 
words show how truly he possessed his 
Master’s spirit : ‘‘ He cried with a loud 
voice, Lord, lay not this sin to their 
charge.”’ ‘‘ With that cry,’’ says Farrar, 
‘* he passed from the wrath of man to the 
peace of God. The historian ends the 
tragedy with one weighty and beautiful 
word, ‘ he fell asleep.’ ’’ 

Saul was not a mere spectator of 
Stephen’s death ; he approved the act and 
shared the guilt of it. ‘‘ His conscience 
always bore the sting of that day’s crime,’’ 
as we learn from his subsequent confes- 
sion. That deed of blood became the sig- 
nal for a deadly persecution which broke 
up the pentecostal church and dispersed 
its membership (the apostles excepted) 
throughout Judea and Samaria — a result 
providentially overruled for good, since 
the scattered disciples ‘‘ went every where 
preaching the word.’’ Stephen’s disfig- 
ured body was not denied funeral rites 
because he had been stoned as a blas- 
phemer. There were found devout Jews 
who had the courage to give his remains 
a solemn and honorable burial. 


lll Expository 


54. When they heard these things — 
the personal denunciations and charges 
with which Stephen’s detence suddenly 
closed (verses 51-53). Cut to the heart — 
literally, ‘‘ sawn through,” a figurative ex- 
pression of intense exasperation. If they 
had only accepted the truth and been 
** pricked in their hearts,’ they might have 
repented instead of adding another murder 
to the red list. Gnashed on him. — In 
their fury and ferocity they cannot for the 
moment speak ; they can only grinv their 
teeth. The expression is also found in the 
Old Testament, and signifies ‘ furious 
hate ” (Job. 16:9; Psalm 35: 16). 


55. Full of the Holy Ghost. — If his 
wrathful outburst had been excited by 
personal teeling or earthly passion it 
would be impossible to explain his present 
fullness of the Spirit or the accompanying 
vision. The flame of Stephen’s anger was 
a righteous flame, kindled by “ the spirit ol 
burning.” Looked up stedfastly —the 
attitude ot physical uplook, but the vision 
was not physical, but spiritual. Had the 
vision been addressad to the senses, the 
council could have seen all that Stephen 
saw. Saw the glory of God — “ the light 
unapproachable in which God is repre- 
sented as clothed (1 Tim. 6: 16); manifested 
in Old Testament times by the appearance 
of the Shekinah, the cloud of light, called 
both in the Old and the New Testament 
‘the glory ot God’” (Abbott). Jesus 
standing on the right hand of God, — 
We may not attempt to define too pre- 
cisely what Stephen saw. He evident- 
ly recognized Jesus; recognized also His 
attitude (standing, not sitting, as though 
He could not sit while His taithful con- 
fessor was in danger); recognized, too, 
His position — at God’s right hand. Says 
Whedon : “ If Stephen saw One at the right 
hand ot God, he must have seen the God at 
whose right hand He was.... He must 
have beheld the glory condensed to a centre, 
or, at any rate, there must have been some 
local symbol which he recognized as God.” 


56. Behold, I see. — He cannot conceal 
the amazing vision. Perhaps, in his trans- 
port at this disclosure, he is unconscious 
that he is speaking at all. The Son of man 
— Daniel’s phrase tor the Messiah, quoted 
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often by Christ and applied to Himsejy. 
“ Certain it is that this is the only Passage 
ot the New Testament where Jesus is Called 
the Son of man by lips other than His 
own ”’ (Farrar). 


57, 58. Cried out with a loud voice, — 
What they cried is not known. Their ex. 
asperation at what they regarded as blag. 
phemy became at the moment ungovern. 
able. They had “ gnashed upon him with 
their teeth ;” their cry was now probably 4 
brutal howl or yell. Stopped their ears — 
to shut out turther “‘ blasphemy.” Ran 
(KR. V., “* rushed ”) upon him — a simulta. 
neous, violent assault upon or seizure of 
his person. No sentence had been passed. 
Cast him out of the city — dragged or 
pushed him through the streets, and 
through either the northern gate leading to 
Damascus, or tbrough that which bears 
his name, on the east. Even in their rage 
his murderers respected the requirement 
that stoning should be done outside the 
camp or walled city (Lev. 24:14). The 
place is uncertain. Stoned him. —Stoning 
was the punishment prescribed for blas- 
pheary (Lev. 24: 16). The witnesses — who 
were required by law to cast the first stone. 
Laid down their clothes (R. V., “ gar. 
ments’) — for safe keeping. A young 
man.— Men were considered “‘ young” un. 
til forty among Jews and Greeks. Paul 
was probably not less than thirty. Saul — 
afterwards Paul. ‘“ He kept the clothes of 
them all ; and so, in a certain sense, stoned 
Stephen with the hands of them all” 
(Augustine). 


59, 60. Stoned Stephen — stoned him 
while he prayed. Whedon notes the ex- 
quisite pathos which leads Luke a second 
time to say that they “‘ stoned him: ” “ As 
if Luke was an eye-witness, theimage of the 
brutal stoning seems to linger in his mental 
vision.”” Lord Jesus, receive my splrit. 
— The first martyr in the dying hour prays 
to Jesus and commits to Him his departing 
spirit. All who“ die in the Lord ” are en- 
titled to follow his example. Kneeled 
down — forced to this attitude by the 
shower ot stones, or assuming it volun- 
tarily as the last act of his remaining 
strength. Cried with a loud voice — loud 
enough to be heard above the curses of his 
murderers. Lay not this sin, etc. — So his 
Master had prayed. ‘“ This was a new 








Nothing } 
Tastes Good 


And eating is simply perfunc- 
tory—done because it must be. 

This is the common complaint of 
the dyspeptic. 

If eating sparingly would cure 
dyspepsia, few would suffer from 
it leng. 

The only way to cure dyspepsia, 
which is difficult digestion, is to 
give vigor and tone to the stomach 


and the whole digestive system. 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla cured the niece ef 

Frank Fay, 106 N. &., Seuth Beston, Mass.. 

who writes that she had been a great sufferer 






he had 
4% -——¥ 5 ¢ her = ” 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
Promises te oure and keeps the 
promise. Don’t wait till you are 
worse, but buy a bottle today. 
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spirit and a new prayer in this dark world” 
(Whedon). “ No parallel to the prayer of 
Stephen can be tound outside of Christian 
history’ (Hackett). Fell asleep — died. 
This beautiful expression had been occa- 
sionally used both by Jewish and Greek 
writers, but it was first adopted by Chris- 
tians in speaking of their dead. Its deriv- 
ative, Koimeterion, our ** cametery,’’ was 
also first adopted by Christians to desig- 
nate the place where the bodies of those 
who die in Christ sleep in resurrection 
hope. 

hus triumphantly fell the first of “ the giori- 
ous army of martyrs,” presenting a model ex- 
ample for the whole illustrious line. It is one 
of the most beautiful, if not the most truthful, 
of legends, that the blessed mother of Jesus, 
standing upon a rock on the other side of the 
valley, watcbed with solemn interest the issues 
of the bloody scene (Whedon). 


|. Saul was consenting —a transitional 
sentence, preparing the way for tbe narra- 
tive ot the fierce persecution which he in- 
augurated. At that time there was 
(R. V., “ there arose on that day ’’). — The 
persecution dated trom the day of Stephen’s 
death. Great persecution —the first. 
The supineness of the Roman government 
during these violent and illegal proceed- 
ings is explained by the sudden death of 
the Kmperor Tiberius, the deposing of 
Pilate, and the absence of the Roman gov- 
ernor. All scattered abroad. — The per- 
secution was so fierce and the consequent 
dispersion of the church so complete, that 
none seemed to be leit except the apostles. 
The loveteasts aud assemblies were broken 
up. It probably took about six months for 
Saul to finish his sanguinary work in Jeru- 
salem, and then he went to Damascus. 
Judea and Samaria,— Our Lord had men- 
tioned these two provinces in His commis- 
sion to His disciples ; they should be His 
witnesses in “Judea and Samaria.” 
Except the apostles —who, apparently, re- 
fused to flee,and were divinely protected 
in this crisis. Perhaps they were spared 
because they had not publicly taken the 
stand which Stephen took with reference to 
the “customs” of Moses; they probably ad- 
hered to the Mosaic rites. An old tradition 
coming down from Clement and Eusebius, 
declares that theSaviour had instructed the 
apostles to remain twelve years in the Holy 
City lest any should say, ‘* We have not 
heard,” and then go out into the world. 

2. Devout men — “ religious Jews, who, 
in their pious conscientiousness and with a 
secret inclination to Christianity, had the 
courage to honor the innocence of him who 
had been stoned” (Meyer). Carried Ste- 
phen to his burial (R. V., “ buried Ste- 
phen”), — Those stoned for blasphemy 
were left unburied, or, as Jeremiah ex- 
presses it (22:19), ** buried with the burial 
of an ass.”? These honors to Steph3n were 
aprotest against the violent and illegal act 
of the council and a tribute to the character 
of the martyr. Great lamentation — 
beating of the breast, wringing of the 
hands, ete., carried to an unusual extent. 


IV Inferential 


l. There is no hate so deadly as religious 
hate. The so-called * religious wars ” have 
been of all others the most sanguinary. 

2. Extraordinary visions are reserved 
for extraordinary emergencies, but the 
Christian’s upward gaze in times of trial 
will not tail of reward. Faith still sees a 
sympathizing Jesus at God’s right hand. 


3. Stephen’s meekness in the midst of 
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deadly assault may still be imitated. 
Stones are still flung, cruel wounds in- 
flicted ; and happy is he who, smarting 
under injuries undeserved, can forbear to 
retaliate or denounce, and can pray for 
those who slander, or revile, or persecute 
him. 


4. ‘*God giveth His beloved sleep.” 
They that keep Christ’s words never taste 
ot death ; they sleep in Him and awake in 
His likeness. 


5. The attempt to crush the faith by per- 
secution often results in its wider dissemi- 
nation. 


In Brief.— When men reject, God often 
receives. —It Christ’s resurrection had not 
been a tact, a reality, Stephen had not died. 
—‘* Dying men do not cling to devotional 
fancies or to precarious opinions ; the soul 
in its last agony instinctively falls back 
upon its deepest certainties ” (Liddon). — 
“ There is that scattereth and yet increas- 
eth.””— The true Christian carries Christ 
with him every where. — We arecalled to be 
followers ot those who “ through faith and 
patience inherit the promises. ”’ -- Saul con- 
septs to Stephen’s death, and Paul submits 
to Stephen’s Lord. 





Deaconess Doings 


— Fifteen hundred and eighty calls, besides 
much other work, is the report of Miss Anabel 
Weigel for her first year as deaconess in the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, South, at Mem- 
phis, Tenn. 

— Sixty quarts of canned fruit were recent- 
ly received by the Spokane Deaconess Hospital 
from the Epworth League at Foothills, Wash. 


—‘“ Wesley Hospital is the pride of Chicago 
Methodism,” writes the Chicago correspondent 
to ZION’S HERALD. 

— The Baptists in Germany have eighty-four 
deaconesses at work in four different cities. 


— Miss Butler, of the New York Training 
School, has been appointed deaconess of Thirty- 
seventh Street Charch, New York. 

— Through the generosity of a good sister 
Christ’s Hospital, Cincinnati, now owns a 
** family horse.”’ A number of friends saw that 
a liberalsupply of hay, oatsand bedding were 
sent in for the newcomer. 

— Miss Anna E. Hall is the first colored 
woman to be consecrated as deaconess by the 
church. She was licensed at the recent meeting 
of the Atlanta (Ga.) Conference. Miss Hallisa 
graduate of the New England Training School. 


— A deaconess who has visited the homes of 
mountaineers along the cast slope of the Cas- 
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cades, found in her itinerancy representatives 
from eighteen different den ominations, besides 
plenty of infidels and agnostics. 


—Agard Rest Home at Lake Bluff, [IL., 
proved a popular resort for missionaries and 
deaconesses last summer. Fifteen missionaries 
and seventy-three deaconesses enjoyed its com- 


forts. 


—The Cunningham Deaconess Home and 
Orphanage at Urbana, [ll., bas sheltered eighty 
little ones during the past; year and placed five 
in good homes. At present there are fifty in the 
Home. 


— The Toronto Deaconess Home recently 
held a book social for thet purpose of establish- 
ng alibrary in the Home. The notices for the 
social contained, besides an invitation and pro- 
gram, the names of books ; suitable for the li 
brary. 


— A deaconess c ircuit-rider is something 
new. But Miss Mary Anna Taggart, of the Chi- 
cago Home, deserves that* name. While hold- 
ing aseries of revival meetings near Fairdale, 
lll.,she took the preacher’s ; horse and buggy 
each day and drove about among the people, 
inviting them to the meetings. 


— Rev. H. A. Rogers writes]that; Miss Myrtle 
Wilson, who is assisting’ the pastors in revival 
work in the LaCrosse District, is taking hold 
with a master hand and = shows great ability on 
the platform and among the; people. 


—‘“ What Happened® tojTed,” by Miss Isa- 
belle Horton, which was} published first in book 
form, then later in the Methodist Review of To- 
ronto, is now being} published in the Methodist 
New Connexion Magazine of; London, England. 


— The Working Girls’ Home under deacon- 
ess Maplagement in New York city is bringing 
in a large return for ‘the money invested. A 
friend of tbe Home says that the deaconesses 
have a right to be proud! of their girls. 


—A Deaconess Home and Hospital will 
soon be built by the German Methodists in Los 
Angeles, Cal. Ground for the buildings has 
already been secured and a good sum of money 
ison hand. Two deaconesses are already em- 
ployed by this church in that city. 








Educational Notice. 


A subscriber of ours, a prominent business 
man of Boston, writes that he will be very giad 
to hear from any ambitious reader of Z1oNn’s 
HERALD who desires to study Mechanical, Elec- 
trical, Steam or Textile Engineering and bas 
not the opportunity to attend school. This gen- 
tleman, whose name is withheld at his request, 
bas at his disposal a few schelarships entitling 
the holder to free tuition in a well known edu- 
cational institution for home study, the only 
expense being the actual cost of instruction, pa- 
per and postage. Write to W. L. B., Box 37387 
Boston, Mass., for particulars if you are ambi- 
ious and in earnest. 
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A Corset that Cannot 
Break at the Waist. 


It matters not what the style of a corset is, or what it is 
made of, if it breaks at the waist line itis rendered uncom- 


Cresco Corset 


is disconnected in front at the waist] line, and has elastic 
gores at each side, 80 it cannot break at the waist. Suitable 
for any day and all the day. Good to work in, walk in, or 
It is shapely, comfortable and durable, and as it can- 
not break at the waist, it isthe Cheapest Corset a Lady can 


Where the Cresco is not kept by dealers it will be sent 
Drab or White, Long, Short or Medium 
Length. The next time you buy a corset try the Cresco. 


THE MICHIGAN CORSET CO., Jackson: Mich. 
Reduced Prices to Ministers’ Families. 























20,000 CHURCHES 


Lighted by the FRINK System of Reflectors 
with Electric, Gas, Welsbach, Acetylene or Oi 
LICENSED to manufacture electric and combi 
nation gas and electric fixtures. Send dimension: 


fate he DB. FRINK, Siw York: 
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OUR BOOK TABLE 





The Life ot Love. By James Mudge, D. D., author 
of ‘“ Honey from Many Hives,” “ Growth of Holi- 
ness,’’ ‘* Faber,’’ *‘ Best of Browning,’’ ‘* China,”’ etc. 
Jennings & Pye: Cincinnati. Price, 25 cents ; post- 
paid, 29 cents. 


Dr. Mudge cleverly coins the huge and 
often dimly perceived nugget ot Christian 
love into small change suitable for every- 
day use by all classes of people in all the 
relations of life. Carefully drawn distinc- 
tions in the meaning of words are the chief 
characteristics of the book. This is most 
commendable because a large proportion 
ot the differences over matters of doctrine 
are due to the tailure of the controversial- 
ists to exercise discrimination in the use of 
terms. In defining love the author says: 
‘*Anything hard, stern, severe, strong, 
strenuous, insistent, involving a firm will 
and measures likely to give pain —any- 
thing specifically masculine—is not con- 
sidered quite compatible with love. Love 
is supposed to be all smiles and sunshine, 
ever acquiescent and complacent.... 
Everybody admits, when their attention is 
closely called to it, that love must at times 
be severe and stern, must do things that 
are very disagreeable to those who are the 
objects of its displeasure. They whose 
plans we cross, whose teelings we hurt, 
whose conduct we criticise or denounce, 
will not be especially impressed with our 
love. They will not call it love, but some- 
thing very different. They will storm and 
revile, and impute motives and scoff and 
sneer. Christ’s love was not at all appreci- 
ated by the Sadducees and Pharisees, the 
lawyers and the scribes. . . . The very fact 
that we are good makes the evil dislike 
us.”’ 

The author touches a very important 
point in the further definition of his sub- 
ject when he says: ‘‘ Dv not rule out the 
masculine element; do not make it im- 
possible for men in responsible positions 
with authority to exercise and decisions to 
render that will run counter to the desires 
and preferences of many —in a word, for 
the leaders in affairs — do not make it im- 
possible for such to be the best sort of 
Christians. Our civilization needs them 
terribly. Do not mark them down in the 
scale of being. Do not so define love as to 
shut them out, and restrict it to the nonen- 
tities and ciphers.” In much the same 
style he takes up every phase of the ques- 
tion, deftly and concisely differentiating 
terms and ideas until the reader sees that 
love is strong, aggressive, and at times 
seemingly harsh, as well as tender, com- 
passionate and sympathetic. 

Handbook of the Trees of New England, By 


Lorin L, Dame and Henry Brooks. Ginn & Co.: 
Boston, New York, Chicago and London. 


In this volume is given a complete de- 
scription, with full-page illustrations, of 
our native New England trees. In order to 
facilitate comparison of one tree with an- 
other, the text is arranged in paragraphs, 
with such headings as ‘* Habit”? and “ In- 
florescence.” The illustrations cover every 
period of grewth from bud to fruit, and are 
ot themselves sufficient in most cases for 
the identification of the species. Although 
the work was written specially for New 
England conditions, it is applicable to a 
much larger area north and south. So tar 
as consistent with precision, popular terms 
have been used in description, but pot when 
such usage involves tedious paraphrase. 
The book is designed for the use of general 
botanists, specialists interested in the dis- 
tribution of trees, and for students in high 
schools and colleges. To the constantly 


increasing number who wish to know 
something about the trees in the fields, tor- 
ests and swamps of their vicinity, many of 
previous 


whom are without technical 
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knowledge of botany, this illustrated man- 
ual, which is ot a size tor field use, will be 
ot great value. 

Swiss Life in Town and Country. By Alfred T. 


Story. Illustrated. G. P. Putnam's Sons: New York 
and London. Price, $1.20. 


This is the last number in the ‘ Our 
European Neighbors” series, edited by 
William Harbutt Dawson. Asin the other 
volumes of the same set, the author makes 
a close study of all that pertains to the life 
and customs of the people under considera- 
tion. We can commend the book to all 
who wish to obtain an understanding of 
Switzerland and theSwiss. There are nine- 
teen excellent illustrations. 

Mother Goose’s Menagerie. By Carolyn Wells. 
Illustrations by Peter Newell. Noyes, Platt & Co.: 
Boston. Price, $1.50. 

A little boy and little girl suddenly find 
themselves transported to a garden in 
which certain dear old animal friends are 
discovered to have taken up their abode. 
They are in a sort of tairyland of fiction 
where they meet Mother Hubbard’s dog, 
Red Ridinghood’s wolf, Mary’s lamb, Miss 
Muffett’s spider, and other creatures ta- 
miliar to the imagination of children. The 
twelve tull- page pictures in eight colors by 
Mr. Newell harmonize delightfully with 
the verses that compose the book. 

Soul Winners’ Secrets. By G. F. Oliver. Jennings 
& Pye: Cincinnati. Price, 25 cents; postpaid, 29 cents. 
“A primary revival text-book for Chris-‘ 

tian workers ”’ is the very appropriate sub- 
title ot this production. It is a recent issue 
ot the series, ‘“‘ Little Books on Practice,’ 
by the Western House, which is meeting 
with high tavor. The credit for bringing 
out these bright, condensed, helptul and 
low-priced books bearing on questions ot 
practical and vital interest to Christian 
workers of all denominations, belongs to 
Dr. Jennings. He has thus tar made a 
conspicuous success of this line of publica- 
tions. Others are to follow. The chiet 
points in favor of the book under immedi- 
ate consideration are tbat it does not waste 
words. The author crystallizes the conclu- 
sions of twenty-five years’ study and work 
in pastoral evangelism in such succinct 
terms that the reader can easily and quickly 
profit by his experience. 

The Art of Soul Winning. By J. W. Mahood. 
Jennings & Pye: Cincinnati. Price, 25 cents. 
While this charming little book of 102 

pages places the emphasis upon the per- 
sonal efforts of Spirit-baptized Christians, 
it does so in a way to arouse and inspjre 
rather than to depress and discourage the 
reader. There are many Christiun people 
who are really desirous of winning souls, 
but who are muddled and disheartened by 
the average exhortation on the subject, 
principally because they need light and 
specific instruction in place of urging. 
Tbe author of this book is a trained evan- 
gelist, and understands and respects the 
feelings of this large and hopetul class of 
people. Without expressly saying so, he 
has written for their special benefit. Tell- 
ing illustrations are used plentifully and 
effectively. The book should be in the 
hands of every Christian. 


Our Lay Office-Bearers. By G. F. Oliver. Jennings 
& Pye: Cincinnati. Price, 25 cents. 


We gladly welcome this ‘* Little Book on 
Practice,” and heartily commend it to the 
pastors and officials of Methodism. Mem- 
bers of the quarterly conference who wish 
to increase their efficiency as trustees, stew- 
ards, leaders, etc., will find much in it that 
will help and inspire them. It deals with 
the practical details of church manage- 
ment, and points out how a lay officer may 
become of great service in church lite. A 
large variety of subjects are touched upon.’ 
Pastors who are hampered with indifferent 
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and inefficient officials will be delighted 
with the book, because it will afford them 
an inexpensive means for putting new life 
into the “‘dead timber” that encumbers 
many official boards. It also contains 
much that will encourage those who are 
loyal and taithful. 





Magazines 


—The North American Review for February 
contains papers dealing with subjects of vita) 
importance. Foremost among them is one en. 
titled, ‘‘ The Conference for Industrial Peace,” by 
Oscar S. Straus, formerly United States Minis- 
ter to Turkey. In this article Mr. Straus gives a 
full description of the ‘National Board of 
Arbitration”? formed in New York city last 
December. Among the other papers are: “ Con- 
ditions that Discourage Scientific Work in 
America,” Prof. Simon Newcomb, LL. D.; 
‘The Proposed Pan-American Union,” Priuce 
A. de Yturbide; ‘The Oligarchy of the Senate,” 
Maurice Low; “Why not Owa the Panama 
Isthmus?” F. C. Penfield, formerly United 
States Diplomatic Agent in Egypt; “ The 
National Debt of Japan,” by Yasufumi Sawaki 
secretary of the Finance Department of Japan 
(North American Review : New York.) 


— Out West is the new title that pushes aside 
the familiar Land of Sunshine. Charles F. 
Lummis, the able editor, calls it “a magazine 
of the Old Pacific and the New.” It has been 
considerably enlarged and improved, and the 
January number brims over with pertinent 
and interesting matter, including stories, illus- 
trated articles, etc. ‘*A Duel in the Desert ” is 
the title of the startling frontispiece. (Land of 
Sunshine Publishing Co.: 121'4 S. Broadway, 
Los Angeles, Cal.) 


— ‘“Lincoln’s Rival’ is the appropriate cap- 
tion of a paper in the February Atlantic, by 
William Garratt Brown, in which the life and 
characteristics of Stephen A. Douglas are de- 
scribed. * The Fame of Victor Hugo” is most 
interestingly discussed by George McLean Har- 
per. This paper is very timely in view of the 
approaching celebratiun of Hugo’s birthday in 
France. Henry Loomis Nelson, Washington 
correspondent for a number of papers, writes 
on ** Three Months of President Roosevelt.’’ He 





TEETH AND FOOD 
A Help in Time of Need 





Sometimes bad teeth cause illness, par- 
ticularly when they are not fit to masticate 
food. A man in Ada, O., had all of his 
teeth drawn. He was sick with indigestion 
and lack of vitality, and his teeth were ina 
bad condition. He expected, with a new 
complete set of teeth, to regain his health 
by thoroughly chewing his food, but he had 
an experience that is well worth knowing 
of. 

‘Instead of improving I continued to 
lose strength,” he says, “until [I was a 
a mere moving skeleton. I tried a number 
ot prepared toods but none of them helped 
me until I got Grape-Nuts. The flavor 
pleased my palate at once. I soaked the 
food in cream and got along with it nicely. 
Within a few days I noticed that I was not 
so tired and jaded. Gradually I grew 
stronger, so I lett off all other foods and 
took only Grape-Nuts. 

“My old time vigor came back and in 
two months I gained 17 pounds. This was 
remarkable for I am of spare build. Now 
I sleep and feel wonderfully well. 

**Inasmuch as I am doing so nicely with- 
out teeth I have concluded to wait until my 
gums have finished shrinking betore hav- 
ing a set made. I don’t believe I could 
have gone through the drain on my system 
had it not been tor Grape-Nuts. There is 
no doubt about the life-giving and nerve- 
building force of that iood. I talk Grape- 
Nuts to all of my friends.” Name given by 
Postum Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 
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reviews the principal official acts of the Presi- 
dent since he took the oath of office, and lays 
special emphasis upon his well-balanced cour- 
age and determination to prevent the employ- 
ment of the public service for private or party 
ends. Other papers worthy of note are: * Uni- 
versal Eminence,” Alfred C. Lane; and “ Col- 
lege Professors and the Public,” B.P. The fic- 
tion is by Eugenia Brooks Frothingham, Geo. 
s, Wasson, Mary Jobnston,and Mary Austin, 
and the poems by Arthur Colton, Anna Hemp- 
stead Branch, Josephine Preston Peabody, 
Frank Dempster Sherman, Martha Gilbert 
Dickinson, and Virginia Woodward Cloud. 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. : Boston.) 


—— Dr. Tigert, editor of the Methodist Review 
Church South), is entitled to congratulations 
for the excellent make-up of the January- 
February number of that magazine. The high 
literary quality of both topics and treatment at 
once impresses the reader. Attention is directed 
especially to the biographical sketches of three 
famous men of letters — ‘Robert Browning,” 
Prof. Theodore W. Hunt, Ph. D., Litt. D., pro- 
fessor of English language and literature in 
Princeton University; “Sir Walter Besant as a 
Writer of Fiction,’’ Edwin W. Bowen, Ph. D., 
professor in Rardolph-Macon College ; and “ Is 
Byron Dead?” Henry N. Snyder, M. A., professor 
of English in Wofford College. Other note- 
worthy papefs are: “* The Home of the Semites,”’ 
Walter M. Patton, Ph. D., of Yale; “ Love of 
Nature as a Motive in Roman Verse,”’ Charles R. 
Forster, M. A.; ‘“*The Use and Abuse of Texts,”’ 
Rev. W. S. Edwards; “ Methodism’s Educa- 
tional Mission in National Life,’ S. B. Turren- 
tine, D. D. (Barbee & Smith: Nashville, Tenn.) 


—— John Strange Winter is the author of the 
complete novel in Lippincott’s for February. 
It is entitled, **The Standings.’’ There are also 
short stories by Percie W. Hart, Charles H. 
Coffin, and Owen Hall. The poems are by Clar- 
ence Urmy, Francis Sterne Palmer, I. Zangwill, 
Cale Young Rice, and Louise Driscoll. Leslie J. 
Perry, late of the War Record Boards of Publi- 
cation, Washington, D. C.,is the author of a 
paper on * Lincoln’s Official Habit,” in which 
he relates numerous incidents of Lincoin’s 
dealings with generals, cabinet officers, con- 
gressmen, etc., during the war. The telegrams 
by Mr. Lincoln, reproduced in the article, are 
exceedingly interesting. (J. &. Lippincott Co.: 
Philadelphia. ) 


— Excellence and variety mark the Febru- 
ary issue of the Delineator. The fashion matter 
is as timely as special correspondents at the 
world’s most important fashion centres can 
make it. lra D. Sankey continues the story of 
his tour through the Holy Land and Egypt. 
Prof. Anthony Barker contributes the first of a 
series on *“* Athletics for Women,” and Dr. Grace 
Peckbam Murray introduces a series on “ Child 
Training.” Several stories lend interest to the 
number, and the various departments are filled 
with suggestive and attractive matter. (Butter- 
ick Publishing Co. : 7-17 West 13th Street, New 
York.) 

— Bishop Vincent, whose interest in all 
agencies designed to promote intellectual cul- 
ture is well-nigh proverbial, appears in the 
Homiletic Review for February with a stimu- 
lating discussion of the question : “* A Problem 
Solved: How shall the Preacher Help toward 
Solid Reading and Thinking?” Rev. W. H. 
Meredith, of Boston, Mass., has a paper on 
“ Willlam Artbur as a Spiritual Power.” It is 
highly informational, well written, and exceed- 
ingly interesting and inspiring. ‘ Modern 
Criticism and the Preaching of the Old Testa- 
ment,” is the title of a paper by E. H. Dewart, 
D. D., of Toronto, Canada. The suggestions for 
the religious observance of the birthdays of 
Washington and Lincoln will be of great assist- 
ance to pastors preparing for those occasions. 
Dr. David J. Burrell, of New York, has a bright- 
ly written paper on “ The Pastor’s Wife.” (Funk 
& Wagnalls Co. : New York and London.) 





Free to Everybody 

Dr. J. M. Willis, a specialist of Crawfords- 
ville, Indiana, will send tree by mail to all 
who send him their address, a package ot 
Pansy Compound, which is two weeks’ 
treatment, with printed instructions, and is 
a positive cure for constipation, biliousness, 
dyspepsia, rheumatism, neuralgia, nervous 
or sick headache, la grippe and blood poi- 


s80n. 
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TRAINED NURSE CURED 


BY SWAMP-ROOT 





USED BY HOSPITALS --- PRESCRIBED BY DOCTORS 





To Prove what Swamp-Rovot, the Great Kidney, 


Liver and Bladder 


Remedy, will do for YOU, Every Reader of Zion's Herala May 
Have a Sample Bottle Sent Free by Mail. 


Miss Alice Brown, the well known trained 
nurse, is in a position to speak with knowledge. 
She was furmerly with the St. Louis Hospital 
and has had many trying experiences in her ar- 
duous vocation. She adds her valuable testimo- 
ny to the thousands already received by Swamp- 
Root. She said in asigned interview with a re- 
porter of the St. Louis Star ;: 





MISS ALICE BROWN. 


“Although a womanin my position can re- 
ceive plenty of prescriptions from physicians 
without cost, it was upon the advice of a well 
known West End Doctor that I began to take 
Swamp-Rooi. No, I will not tell you his name, 
for he might not like it. But all the same, I 
took it when I was run down from night work 





in the sick room. I was thin and yellow and 
tired even when | rose from my sleep. Swamp- 
Root gave mearelish for my food and cleared 
my blood from its stagnant impurities. Of 
course I do not praise Swamp-Root as a cure for 
all troubles ; but it is splendid for the kidneys, 
stomach and bowels and relieves female disor- 
ders when all other remedies have failed to give 
relief. 1 know of many cases in the hospital 
cured by this wonderful remedy. 


bhi, 
1519 Semple Ave., St. Louis, Mo.” 


Weak and unhealthy kidneys are respon- 
sible for more sickness and suffering than 
any other disease, therefore, when through 
neglect or other causes, kidney trouble is 
permitted to continue, fatal results are sure 
to follow. 


We often see a relative, a friend, or an 
acquaintance apparently well, but in a few 
days we may be grieved to learn of their 
severe illness, or sudden death, caused by 
that fatal type ot kidney trouble— Bright’s 
Disease. 


The mild and extraordinary effect of the 
great kidney and bladder remedy, Dr. Kil- 
mer’s Swamp-Root, is soon realized. It 
stands the highest tor its wondertul cures 
of the most distressing cases. Hospitals 
use it with wonderful success in both slight 
and severe cases. Doctors recommend it to 
their patients and use it in their families, 
because they recognize in Swamp-Root the 
greatest and most successful remedy. A 
trial will convince anyone — ind you may 
have a sample bottle tree, by mail. 


EDITORIAL NOTE. — It you have the slightest symptoms of kidney or bladder 
trouble, or if there is a trace ot it in your family history, send at once to Dr. Kilmer 
& Co., Binghamton, N, Y., who will gladly send you by mail, immediately, without cost 
to you, a sample bottle of Swamp- Root and a book telling all about Swamp-Root and 
containing many of the thousands upon thousands of testimonial letters received trom 


men and women cured. 


In writing to Dr. Kilmer & Co., Binghamton, N. Y., be sure to 


say that you read this generous offer in Z1on’s HERALD. 
It you are already convinced that Swamp-Root is what you need you can purchase 


the regular fitty-cent and one-dollar size bottles at the drug stores every where. 


Don’t 


make any mistake, but remember the name, Swamp-Root, Dr. Kilmer’s Swamp- Root, 
and the address, Binghamton, N. Y., on every bottle. 








-——A large number of people are asking the 
question, ‘* What sball We Do with the Philip- 
pines?’’ and it is, therefore, eminently appro- 
priate that Major John H. Parker should have 
@ paper on that subject in the Forum for 
February. He says: “They have not, as yet, 
become part of our definite and settled policy 
as affecting other nations; nor are we com mitted 
to any action beyond the establishment there of 
law and order, tranquillity and good govern- 
ment. Weare now at the parting of the ways. 
May the God of nations aid us to choose aright !”’ 
“The Young Man with Nothing but Brains,’’ by 
Truman A.de Weese, is well written and timely. 
It contains many suggestions of value to am- 
bitious young men who have “nothing but 
brains” for capital. Mr. Frank P. Graves, 
who became president of the University 
of Washington, Seattle, at the age of twenty- 
nine, three years ago, and who is succeed- 
ing in the management of that young and 
vigorous institution, bas a paper on, ** Need of 
Training for the College Presidency.”’ His plea 
is for the special training of men who assume 
the executive duties and responsibilities of an 
educational institution. John T. Buchanan 
writes on “ How to Assimilate the Foreign Ele- 
ment in Our Population;” and Justice J. 
Franklin Fort, of New Jersey, on ** The Keforma 
tion of Criminals.” (Forum Publishing Co.: 
New York.) 


— Leslie’s Monthly for February appears in 
a dark blue cover, with a medallion silhouette 
of Washington in the centre and yellow letter- 
ing — a quite effective design. With this num- 
ber is issued an unattached page plate bearing 
a fine portrait of William McKinley, from the 





celebrated Marceau painting. The illustrated 
articles, the stories, the verses, are all of a high 
order. (frank Leslie Publishing House: 141-147 
Fifth Ave., New York.) 


— The illustrations accompanying Oscar 
von Engeln’s article on “* GardensjOut o’ Doors,” 
in the February Photo Fra, are simply exqui- 
site. J. R. Schmidt gives detailed information 
concerning “ Printing on Gaslight Papers.’ To 
be thoroughly informed regarding “ Interior 
Photography” one should not fail to read what 
Frank R. Fraprie says about this far from sim- 
ple art. “Plain Talks with Beginners” is 
worth the price of the number. (Photo Era 
Publishing Company: 170 Summer St., Boston.) 


— Mr. Sidney Webb, of London, who is evi- 
dently aclose and discriminating student of 
economic developments, writes intelligently on 
** Trusts, Trade-Unions, and the National Mini- 
mum,” in the International Monthly for Feb- 
ruary. He sets forth the disadvantages under 
which the wage-earner labors in making terms 
with the corporations, and yet he appears to 
believe that trusts will eventually open the way 
for the government ownership of industries, 
especially those classified as “ public utilities.” 
His conclusion is: “One way or another the 
people must collectively control the industry 
by which they live, or both freedom and civil- 
ization will disappear.” Hamilton W. Mabie 
writes on “ The Poetry of the South ;"" Edward 
L. Thorndike on “ The Experimental Method 
of Studying Animal Intelligence ;’’ and Archag 
Tchobanian on “The Armenian Question and 
Europe.” (International Monthly: Burling- 
ton, Vt.) 
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THE ONE THING NEEDFUL 
REV. EDMUND LEWIS SMILEY. 
Love is unbounded, uncontained. 
No miser-heart can keep in store 
The wealth love gives. But more and 
more 
Love grows in hearts where least con- 
strained. 


What wonder, then, that He whose love 
Welled deeply in the heart ot God 
Worked miracles? His tootsteps trod 

A chant ot blessing from above, 

His every look was love most true, 

To touch His robe was health complete ; 
To know love’s gift, sit at His teet, 
The “‘ one thing needful ” ours to do. 


So let us scatter from love’s store 
The gifts of happiness and peace 
Until the sowing time shall cease, 

And love shall reap forevermore. 


Bloomfield, Vt. 





THREE NOTEWORTHY SERMONS 
REV. EVERETT 8S. HAMMOND. 


HE first three Sabbaths of the No- 
vember just past were memorable to 
me. In the first place they were memo- 
rable from their having been spent in 
places so remote from each other — on 
Nov. 3 I was in California; the 10th in 
the District of Columbia; the 17th in 
Massachusetts. Again, they were memo- 
rable because on each of them I had the 
privilege of listening to a sermon. Not 
often does a Methodist preacher have that 
chance for three Sabbaths in succession. 
And I shall long remember those Sabbaths 
from the character of the sermons I heard ; 
they were not only able, but exceedingly 
significant. 

Sunday morning, Nov. 3, found us in 
the audience of the Central Methodist 
Church in San Francisco. We had read 
on the bulletin-board without that Revs. 
Arthur H. and Herbert F. Briggs were 
“joint pastors’? of the church. The 
brothers are both graduates of our Boston 
‘school of the prophets,’’ and are well 
known in this vicinity. They both sat on 
the platform, dividing the opening service 
between them, but Arthur preached the 
sermon. He chose for his text, ‘‘ He was 
manifested to take away our sins.’’ In 
speaking of sin the speaker, with charac- 
teristic frankness, utterly repudiated the 
doctrine of total depravity, while he in- 
sisted strongly on the natural tendency of 
human nature downward, a tendency 
which must be counteracted by Divine 
help, or we are lost. Then he proceeded 
to hold up Christ as the only One who 
takes away sin. As he wenton with his 
representation of the fullness of the salva- 
tion from sin Christ has brought to men,a 
picture came back tome. It was fifteen 
or sixteen years before, in the yard 
between the church and parsonage at 
Napa, Cal.; a student stood there talking 
with his pastor. The pastor was. telling 
this boy of his son, at that time a student 
in Boston University School of Theology. 
The son had recently attended a Salvation 
Army meeting, aud under the exhortation 
of the Army officers, and led by the Spirit 
of God, had gone to the altar as a seeker 
of holiness. There in the straw he had 
wrestled until he had settled the terms of 
his consecration and entered into a new ex- 
perience. He was pastor of a dead church 
down on Cape Cod, where a revival had 
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not been seen for years. Under the im- 
pulse of this new experience he had gone 
to work on that charge, and the revival fires 
had broken out, and a large number were 
saved. hat student who stood there in 
the churchyard that day was myself; the 
pastor was Dr. M. C. Briggs (God bless 
him !), and the theological student (his 
son) was the preacher on this Sabbath in 
Central Church, San Francisco. As the 
sermon was unfolded and I saw how 
clearly and strongly he insisted on deliver- 
ance from sin as the Christian’s privilege, 
I began to wonder whether this sermon 
began to grow that night at the Salvation 
Army altar; whether he still kept that 
experience ; and how he stood toward the 
special advocates of ‘‘ holiness.’’ So I lis- 
tened closely. Presently he told us how he 
and two others went to that altar, and I said 
to myself, ‘‘ He has the experience yet !”’ 
But there was no word of cant, and the 
special phraseology of the particular advo- 
cate was most conspicuously absent. He 
was concerned for the tremendous facts of 
Christian experience, and seemed to leave 
to others the task of defending a phraseol- 
ogy associated in the public mind with 
all sorts of fanatical excess. I thank God 
for a man who has the experience of the 
deep things of the Gospel, the ability to 
occupy the high places of our church, the 
courage todeclare the truth and the whole 
truth, and at the same time the common- 
sense so to present his message as to dis- 
arm prejudice and secure an impartial 
hearing. I feel that if I that day heard a 
sample of Western preaching, the Pacific 
Coast Methodists are likely to do well. 

Sunday evening, one week later, I sat 
in the Metropolitan Church in Washing- 
ton. This church was built by Dr. New- 
man (afterward Bishop) during the pres- 
idency of U. 8S. Grant. This President 
attended the Methodist Church, and Dr. 
Newman succeeded in raising the money 
to build a church suited in its appoint- 
ments to the dignity of the office held by 
its honored worshiper. Many public men 
have been regular attendants here, and this 
was the church home of our beloved 
McKinley. Dr. Bristol, the pastor, took 
for his text, ‘‘ Remember Lot’s wife.’ 
Now it might be inferred that in this 
elegant church, before the sort of an au- 
dience which gathers there, the preacher 
might feel it necessary to modify his mes- 
sage so as not to offend. But seldom 
have I heard a plainer, more utterly un- 
compromising sermon than was given to 
us that night. The speaker contended 
strongly for the historical character of the 
narrative of the destruction of the cities of 
the plain, saying they were probably de- 
stroyed by the combustion of the bitumen 
there found so plentifully set on fire by vol- 
eanic agency. Then he considered Lot's 
choice of Sodom for the sake of mere 
worldly gain, and the destruction it 
brought upon his family. From Lot he 
went to Lot’s wife. He showed how her 
destruction came because her heart was so 
centered on Sodom that when her husband 
and daughters were saving themselves she 
was lingering, looking back on the wreck 
of their worldly interests, and so was 
overwhelmed in the catastrophe which 
destroyed the city. 

I had heard Dr. Bristol before. I viv- 
idly recall sitting through the noon hour 
on five successive days listening to ad- 
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dresses by him in Jacob Sleeper Hall. | 
was then a theological student, and | 
came to that noon-hour meeting from my 
morning’s work exhausted. At this date 
I cannot recall his theme in those ad- 
dresses, nora single idea he presented. 
All that 1 remember is the wretched dis- 
comfort of the hour’s effort to grasp what 
I was physically unable to receive. [t 
was no fault of Dr. Bristol that my over- 
wrought nerves failed to respond to his 
eloquence Jand striking thought. But 
here in Washington, under very different 
physicalftconditions, I began to under- 
stand his power. I forgot the elegant 
church, and,\I thought of the Hebrew 
prophets. How keen was their sight to 
discover sin,jand how prompt were they 
to condemn it! And this handsome, 
cultured, graceful man, preaching in this 
costly church] to this aristocratic congre- 
gation, talks just like one of them. One 
could imagine [he were listening to that 
herdsman of Tekoa instead of this twen- 
tieth-century preacher portraying our 
modern engrossment in the things of this 
world until we lose sight of everything 
higher. As I left that house I felt that 
we should thank God for such a man who 
consecrates his great eloquence and his 
great mind to the task of making God’s 
message plain to men without fear or 
favor. 

A week later I sat in a Congregational 
church and listened to a Congregational 
minister. The church was in Abington, 
Mass., and the preacher was Rev. Mr. 
Pierce of the Campello Congregational 
Church. He talked to us of Esau, ‘‘ who 
found no place for repentance, though he 
sought it carefully and with tears.’’ He 
told the story of this misguided youth who 
trifled away the birthright he thereby lost 
forever, and he told us how, in business, 
opportunities passed by never come again ; 
how those who neglect early educational 
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Many people use coffee day after day 
without an idea of the serious work it does 
with nerves, stomach, bowels, and some- 
times with the eyes, heart and kidneys. Its 
work is done gradually, that is, the poison 
affects the nerve centres a little today and a 
little tomorrow and so on, and finally the 
nerve cells are slowly broken down and 
then Nature begins te call for help. 

It isa safe proposition that if a man or 
woman has headaches, stomach trouble, 
or any such ailments come on at intervals, 
something is wrong with the food or drink, 
and this question should be investigated 
carefully, tor health is the best capital any- 
one van possess and willfully breaking it 
down is a piece of childish folly. 

It is easy to leave ott coffee it one will 
tuke Postum Food Coffee, properly made, tor 
Postum has a delicious coffee flavor and a 
deep seal brown color which changes toa 
golden brown when cream is added, and it 
satisfies the coffee drinker without any ot 
the bad effects of coffee; on the contrary, 
the result of using Postum is the rebuilding 
ot the broken down nerve centres by the 
food elements contained in it. 

Postum is a pure tood beverage made by 
scientific ood makers and can be depended 
upon absolutely tor its purity and the 
good results that tollow its use. 

To bring out the flavor and food value 
Postum must be boiled at least 15 minutes 
after the boiling begins. 
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advantages suffer thereby all their lives 
through ; how we miss the opportunity to 
influence those about us for good, and the 
chance comes not again ; how, in short, 
all life teaches us the lesson that some 
things once gone are irrecoverable. And 
thus, too, in the spiritual world, the period 
when religious impressions can be made 
goes by, character becomes fixed, destiny 
is settled, and there is ‘‘ no place left for 
repentance.’’ This is the barest outline of 
an exceedingly logical and impressive ser- 
mon. It was gratifying to observe this 
token that the grand old church of Jona- 
than Kdwards has not by any means 
drifted away from evangelical truth. 
Some Congregational ministers have 
ceased to be orthodox, just as some Meth- 
odist ministers fail to preach “all the 
counsel of God;’’ but I am glad to be- 
lieve, and these sermons have confirmed 
the belief, that the heart of both these 
churches is sound yet, and that the gospel 
truth is proclaimed in the vast majority 





of evangelical pulpits all over our land. 
In this belief I rejoice, thank God, and 
take courage. 


Fast Blackstone, Mass. 





ISRAEL IN EGYPT 
REV. J. D. FOLSOM. 


OD told Abrabam his seed should 
dwell in a land not their own, and 
that they should be afflicted four hundred 
years (Gen. 15: 13), after which they should 
‘come hither again in the fourth genera- 
tion.’ Exodus 12: 40, 41, asserts that it was 
exactly four hundred and thirty years that 
Israel sojourned in Egypt. If these two 
numbers, ‘* 400” and ‘ 430,” are supposed to 
cover the same period, which is correct? 
Either is manifestly too large tor the period 
ot the sojourn in Egypt. Josephus and 
Paul understand the ‘‘430 years” to date 
from the call of Abraham. With this view 
agree the Septuagint, the Samaritain ver- 
sion, and other ancient authorities. 

From the call of Abraham to the going 
down into Egypt was 215 years. This is 
exactly one-half of the ‘'430 years.” This 
exactness is a little suspicious. Without 
questioning the period from the call of 
Abraham to Jacob’s migration to Egypt, it 
looks as if the second 215 years, from the 
migration to the Exode, might have been 
made up after the fashion of the blocks otf 
“ fourteen generations ”’ of Matt. 1: 17. 

There are several reasons for regarding 
215 years as too long for the sojourn in 
Egypt. For instance, there is the age of 
Jochebed when she became the mother of 
Moses. Jochebed was born to Levi after he 
came down to Egypt (Num. 26: 59). If we 
suppose Levi to have been twenty years in 
Egypt, and so about seventy years old 
when his daughter was born, and that 
she gave birth to Moses, we should 
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have (with the eighty years ot Moses) 160 
years tor the sojurn in Egypt. Mereover, 
from the birth of Manasseh, which must 
have been not tar trom the time Jacob 
arrived in Egypt, to the birth of the eldest 
ot Zelophehad’s very enterprising daugh- 
ters, very near the Exode, were five genera- 
tions. Reckoning thirty-three years to a 
generation, we again make about 160 years 
for the Israelites in Egypt. 

It now we look at the history of Egypt, 
we arrive at about the same number of 
years for the period trom the advent to 
Egypt to the Exode. Aside trom the age ot 
the Hyksos, which is entirely out of the 
question, the period in the history of Egypt 
most favorable for the career of Joseph and 
the other events of the Scripture narrative 
was the time ot the Aten worship beginning 
with the fifth year of Amen-holep IV. 
(Akhenaten), and extending through the 
reigns of his two sons-in-law, about thirty- 
five years. Akhenaten was Asiatic on his 
mother’s side, and in religious belief mono- 
theistic. His monotheism was indeed not 
entirely spiritual, no more than was the 
Yaweh worship of the Hebrews for many 
centuries. He was ardently opposed to the 
polytheism of his country. His sons-in- 
law appeared to have shared his belief. So 
tar as their religion was concerned, the 
monotheistic descendants of Abraham 
would naturally be welcome at the Egyp- 
tian court during this period. As to the 
position occupied by Joseph it appears 
trom the 'fell-el-Amarna letters that the 
office of viceroy was in existence at this 
time, aud that in Akhenaten’s reign one 
Dudu, or Tutu, called by Prof. Sayce a 
Canaanite, held this position. From the 
Tell-el- Amarna letters we also find that in 
Akhenaten’s tiine there was a famine dur- 
ing three years at least in Palestine and 
that corn had to be sent up irom Egypt. 
Moreover, who else but a sun-worshiper 
would count it asupreme honor to givea 
man to wife the daughter of the priest of 
Heliopolis? Some time, then, during the 
period of the Aten worship, 1383 B. C. to 
1344, according to Prof. Flinders Petrie, 
Joseph and his family would naturally 
find welcome at the Egyptian court. 

For the Exode the reign of Merenpthah 
(1208 B. ©. to 1189) is generaily accepted. 
Two Egyptian historians, Manetho and 
Cheremon, tell of an exodus from the 
eastern delta during the reign of this king. 
These writers do not agree very well, but it 
would appear that the movement began in 
an attempt to stamp out leprosy. Accord- 
ing to the Scriptural account leprosy was 
quite common among the Hebrews. The 


government undertook to transport the 
lepers, among whom were doubtless many 
Hebrews (possibly most of them were of 
this race), to the mines. This proved to be 
a mistaken policy, and the lepers were 
allowed to make their homein Avaris, in 
the eastern delta. Here they were joined 
by a vast multitude of others, some of 
whom came down trom Palestine, and they 
carried things with a high hand until their 
expulsion. Their leader was Osarsiph, who 
changed his name to Moses. Among other 
vsinglorious boastings recorded by Me- 
renpthah, he states that he had extirpated 
Israel, “leaving them no seed.” Did he 
suppose because they utterly disappeared 
after he had chased them out of the delta, 
that he had annihilated them? If now 
Merenpthah was the Pharaoh of the Ex- 
odus, we have a space of about 160 years in 
the history of Egypt where the Scriptural 
account of Israel in Egypt would find a 
natural setting. 

In conclusion, if we take the * 400 years”’ 
ot Gen. 15: 13 as a round number, and the 
**430 years”? of Ex. 12: 40 as made up by 
trying to exactly equalize the period of the 
fathers in Canaan and the sojourn in 
Egypt, and it we conclide that the truth 
may well be about half way between, we 
may obtain the proximate period of 415 
years trom the call ot Abraham to the 
Exodus, 215 years before the migration to 
Egypt, and 200 years after it to the Exodus. 
As Paul makes this period end with the 
giving ot the law, that is, practically with 
the death of Moses, we should subtract the 
torty years of the wanderings and again we 
should obtain 160 years tor the sojourn in 
Egypt. 

Raymond, N. H. 
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Catarrh and 
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Ihave spent nearly 50 years in the treatment of the above 
named troubles and believe I have effected more perm- 
anent cures than any specialistin the history of med!- 
cine. As I must soon retire from active life, 1 will, from 
this time on, send the means of treatment and cure as 
used in Py practice, Free and post-paid to every 
reader of this paper who suffers from these loathsome, 
dangerous and disgusting diseases. My treatment 
will positively give prompt relief and cure in the 
worst cases, is is a sincere offer which anyone 
is free to accep s Addresss, PROFESSOR J. As 
Lawrence, 114 West 32d St.. New Yo 
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THE CONFERENCES 


EAST MAINE CONFERENCE 


Rockland District 


Bremen, East Waldoboro and Dutch Neck. — 
This charge is so large in territory as to need 
the constant activity of a vigorous-bodied man. 
The bodily strength ot Rev. Paul Shivell is not 
sufficient for the requisite labor. Dutch Neck 
is alive and vigorous in purpose to forward the 
kingdom of God. 


Damariscotta. — Rev. Frederic Palladino con- 
tinues to urge his people in the direction of a 
sorely-needed new chureh. The question of life 
or death seems to hinge upon the sacrificing 
consecration of this society to this problem. 
It can be solved even in Damariscotta by a de- 
termined purpose and a “ strong and good cour- 
age ’’ on the part of our people there. One thou- 
sand dollars is in sight at the present date. 
Spiritual interests are somewhat improving. 
The union services held during Christmas and 
New Year’s time were interesting and profit- 
able. The churches were quickened anda few 
were converted. 


Waldoboro and Winslow’s Mills. — Rev. J. A. 
Weed is a most industrious pastor, and fully 
alive to every interest of hischurch. A report 
full of pith and strength, part of which might 
well be sent forth as a general pastoral letter, 
was given at the quarterly conference. The 
Sunday-schools are in good condition, especially 
at the Mills. Thomas Hogue, a local preacher 
past seventy years of age, strong of body, clear 
of brain, stentorian of voice, and positive in ex- 
perience of Christ’s saving grace,a veteran of 
the army of the Union anda vigorous, fearless 
soldier of the Cross, isa valuable helper of the 
pastor. 

Washington.— This society — one of the small- 
est in the Conference — has one of the “ gem”’ 
churches of the Conference in which to worship. 
The question of supporting a pastor sometimes 
presents difficulties, but “we must have a 
minister anyway,” is the prevailing sentiment. 
Rev. E. B. Lane, the present pastor, expects to 
leave in the spring to attend school. A young 
man with a small family, with a mind to work, 
who will mingle freely among the people, who 
will keep himself informed of the times in 
which he lives, who will pastor the people and 
preach the Gospel, will quickly become a centre 
of life and strength to Washington and a large 
contiguous territory. Here are large opportu- 
nities for aggressive and successful labors. Mr, 
Lane is finishing the year with increasing con- 
gregations, and the enlarging regard of the 
people. 

Union. — Here we find aggression, progres- 
sion, growth —the life of “a green tree that 
groweth in hisown soil.” Great harmony pre- 
vails. Special services were delightful. Salva- 
tion was realized. The *‘sound of a going in the 
tops of the mulberry trees’’ has been heard. 
The forces have gone forth. Victory has come, 
and is still coming. The shout of triumph 
rings the echoes. Pastor Nutter is radiant. 
Finances are at the front. Benevolences “ are 
coming.” The new church is moving. The 
Sunday-school is progressing ; two new classes 
have been added, and the library is being en- 
larged. New plans for Christian work are con- 
stantly developing. The Epworth League is 
wide-awake. The children’s class is doing well. 
Every prospect is good. The presiding elder is 
**not to worry about a new ministerial supply 
for next year.” 


Pemaquid and New Harbor. — This is in some 
respects a weak charge. ‘ Pastor Felix ’”’ is pas- 
tor, Sunday-school superintendent, Epworth 
League president, class-leader, and general over- 
seer. But with a finely efficient lieutenant in 
Mrs. Pastor Felix, all these functions are suc- 
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cessfully operated. Good congregations wait 
on the preaching of the Word. Fifty dollars 
have been raised to cancel a debt at Pemaquid. 
The small debt at New Harbor is vanishing. 
Repairs have been made on the parsonage. A 
Ladies’ Circle on each part of the charge is do- 
ing finely. 


Round Pond and Bristol. — Rev. T. W. Hunter 
is laboring with earnest zeal and the high esti- 
mation of his people for the good of church and 
community. Rural limitations make the work 
somewhat difficult in the winter time; but an 
earnest and faithful though small and scattered 
membersbip, under the leadership of an effi- 
cient pastor and good preacher, will keep life in 
the church, and make it as “a city set on a hill”’ 
to the community. 


East Boothbay. — Good reports greet the elder 
at this point. The Epworth League has been 
reorganized and is taking hold with vigor. 
The Sunday-school !s holding a good interest. 
Congregations are excellent. Linekin’s Neck 
constantly increases in religious interest. Rev. 
E. S. Gahan has a strong hold upon the people’s 
regard. 


Rockland. — Rev. L. L. Hanscom, who is get- 
ting to be a veteran among us, keeps all lines in 
motion at Pratt Memorial. A series of most in- 
teresting and beneficial special services were 
held at the “* home camp-meeting.” Mr. Han- 
scom believes in employing ** home talent ”’ in 
special church work, and so called to his assist- 
ance his ministerial brethren in the city and 
from near-by charges. 


Belfast. -The city has suffered and all the 
churches bave suffered sorely on account of the 
closing of the shoeshop and the consequent re- 
moval of many of the people toother towns. 
The Methodist church has met with a great loss, 
also, in the recent death of Sister Mary Wood, 
who for long years, together with her com- 
panion, Mary Jackson, had been a valuable sup- 
porter and an efficient member of the church 
on its official board. But the life of the church 
is stillencouraging. Pastor Edgett continually 
works for, and expects, success. The shoeshop 
is to be reopened by a new and wealthy firm in 
the near future, when city and churches will fee] 
the beneficial effects of the new impulse. 


Northport. — Pastor Bryant is at the old busi- 
ness at the old stand, preaching the Christian’s 
Gospel in Methodist form at three school-houses 
and supplying a Baptist Church with the same 
truth in the same form. And our Baptist 
friends seem to like it! Oh, what a vain and 
empty thing denominational differences are, 
after all! There is but one Gospel. The differ- 
ences — are they not human and non-essential ? 
Harmless if we hold them in quietness ; mean 
and ignoble if we permit them to become walls 
of partition between us. But Pastor Bryant is 
building a church. Do not forget this fact. He 
isalong time atit? Well, you would bea long 
time, O reader, under his circumstances. But 
it is coming, every week, and not long hence 
Northport will havea “gem” church, If you 
have five dollars you would like to invest in the 
Lord’s business — or fifty — send it to Rev. C. H. 
Bryant, Belfast, Me., for the Northport Church. 


Clinton and Benton. — A good class-meeting 
to open the quarterly conference with is a good 
way to open a quarterly conference. This was 
the case at Clinton. Clinton prospers. “ Ad- 
vance ”’ is the word and the fact at Benton, also. 
Rev. A. H. Hanscom holds the reins and guides 
the chariot steadily. A good revival interest 
prevails, and a strong and purposeful life is in 
the church. Affliction came in the death of 
Sister Charles Jaquith, who had long been a 
faithful member who loved her church. She 
left $200 as an abiding token of that love. Tae 
interest is to be used perpetually to aid in the 
support of preaching. 


Unity and Troy.— No preacher is held in 
higher esteem than is Rey. Willis A. Luce, the 
pastor of this people. A busier pastor can 
scarcely be found. Hardly a week passes that 
he does not ride fifty or seventy-five miles or 
more in attendance upon bis pastoral duties. 
The Sunday-schools are alive in spite of the 
winter storms. The children are being cared 
for by the Cradle Roll, which is proving a 
means of grace to the little ones and all con- 
cerned. 


Bucksport Seminary, — This is off our district, 
but it is on our Conference. Permit me to make 
a statement which is of importance not only to 
the district, but to the entire Conference. As 
appointed by the board of trustees to visit the 
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Seminary at times of our own choosing, ang 
report our observations to their body, we ag 
part of the committee made our first visitation 
ashbort timeago. VOur finding was a persona! 
surprise and gratification. The board of teach- 
ers is not surpassed in any school of like grade 
in the State. Every department is well manned 
by a thoroughly efficient teacher and instructor, 
The college preparatory course will thoroughly 
make ready any student forentrance to any of 
our colleges. There is a commercial course 
under the direction of a master in all that per. 
tains to a thorough commercial business train- 
ing. Our boys and girls need not be sent to 
Portiand, or Augusta, or elsewhere for a busi- 
ness education. Bucksport can furnish them, 
with equal facilities and many better advan- 
tages, all they can get at any of the schools ot 
the State. The scientific department, under 
charge of a graduate of Bates College, has re- 
cently made large additions to its facilities for 
working out problems in chemistry and physics, 
and mechanical and electrical appliances which 
enable the student to pursue the related studies 
with a pleasure and profit which can be realized 
only by such methods of study as practical 
demonstration of facts makes possible. Ip the 
departinent of astronomy the school possesses 
one of the finest telescopes —a four-and-a-half- 
inch Alvan Clark glass — by which the pupil 
may become more intimately acquainted than 
is possible to students in many other schools 
with the “ glory of the heavens”’ —with nebulie, 
and planetary moons, the rings of Saturn, and 
with consteliations buried in the vast depths of 
space far beyond the reach of the unaided hu- 
maneye. But perhaps dearer than all to the 
average young man seeking an education, and 
of vast value and indispensable to any well- 
equipped school, there is a finely-equipped gym- 
nasium, with borizontal bars, dumb bells, In- 
dian clubs, parallel bars, swings, chest weights, 
punch bags, etc. — all recently procured for the 
school, opened daily for the use of the scbolars. 
The boarding: house, managed by an efficient 
steward, provides all that a student could ask 
in great plenty fora most reasonable price. I 
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fee| convinced that if the fathers and mothers 
in our Maine Methodism would but acquaint 
themselves with our Conference Seminary as it 
exists today, they would not think of sending 
their boys and girls to any other school. The 
seminary fills a place between the high school 
and the college that no other institution can 
touch, and provides a “ molding influence” for 
its students, of which parents cannot afford to 
deprive their sons and daughters. 


Benevolences. —On many of the charges the 
benevolences are coming in finely. Brethren, 
do not fail to make a most earnest effort to 
meet every apportionment this year. Do not 
be satisfied with “ putting out cards.’’ Make a 
personal canvass among your people. Give 
them the facts of the need and the reasonable- 
ness Of the church’s call for special help for the 
Missionary, Church Extension, and Freedmen’s 
Aidand Southern Education Societies. Let us 
bring Rockland District to the front in this de- 
partment of churchly life, and it sbali tell fora 
deeper Christian life in behalf of all the people. 
Wecannot afford to be indifferent to the new 
demands upon our sacrificing liberality, nor to 
allow any local considerations to excuse from 
an increase of our benevolent collections. 

T. F. Jd. 





MAINE CONFERENCE 


Lewiston District 


Bethel. — Our last visit here was on Saturday 
and Sunday, Feb. 1 and 2. On Sunday it 
snowed all day, and in the evening there wasa 
terrific thunderstorm. But the people here 
have formed the queer habit of going to church 
in stormy weather! No services were held at 
one of the other churches, and we had a con- 
gregation of more than fifty. The Sunday- 
school has an average attendance of more than 
forty, the Home Department has a member- 
ship of forty, and the Cradle Roll has madea 
good beginning. The pastor’s class has seven 
new members. This quarter 1 has been re- 
ceived in full and 9 on probation. Two new 
classes have been formed — one at West Bethel, 
and one on * Swan’s Hill’ — which are thriving. 
The Epworth League and Junior League are 
doing a good work. The benevolences will be 
well up at Conference time; the finances are sin 
excellent condition; the salary has been ad- 
vanced. The Ladies’ Aid has raised $130 this 
year. The church is insured for $2,000. Rev. 
0. S. Pillsbury averages about fifty calls per 
month. Nelson R. Springer,a local preacher, 
and a prominent business man at West Bethel, 
preaches. in the Union Church at the latter 
place on alternate Sundays. The people at 
Bethel are enjoying their beautified church very 
mach. They want their pastor returned for 
another year. 


Hammond St., Lewiston. — We are glad to be 
able to report encouraging progress here. Here 
are some of the items that indicate this: Quite 
a large number have recently expressed a de- 
sire for salvation; 9 have been received on pro- 
bation, and there are more to follow; 7ghave 
been baptized; 10 have been received in full. 
The Epworth League was organized six weeks 
ago with six members; it now has 55, andjmore 
are coming. Miss Annie Bucknam is the eff- 
cient president, and she is also superintendent 
of the Junior League, which is doing finely. 
William E. Lovejoy, a student in Bates College 
who has recently been baptized and received 
into the church, is doing finely as superintendent 
of the Sunday-school. Recently 85 were present 
in the school. :'Rev. G. D. Holmes, the pastor, is 
working bard and is seeing results. The congre- 
gations are good and increasing. a a 


Bowdoinham. — A better system of finances 
was introduced at the commencement of the 
year, and though it has not been fully worked, 
it has proved a great advance on former years. 
Nearly all bills are paid up to date. Continuous 
revival services have been heid since the Week 
of Prayer. Rev. J. B. Howard and Rev. Mr. 
Jones, pastor of the Baptist Church, have 
united their forces. Rev. Charles Purington, of 
West Bowdoin, bas rendered excellent service, 
and is commended to any churches that really 
desire to be helped spiritually. The presiding 
elder has rendered some assistance. The church 
is now in good working order. Robert C. Brown 
is Sunday-school superintendent, and has been 
for many years. The school has a flourishing 
Home Department. Miss Lottie Cobbe is at 
home as superintendent of the Junior League. 
Thirteen new subscribers for Z1ion’s HERALD 





ZIONS HERALD 


have been secured — just about trebling the list. 
Benevolences will make a good showing. The 
fourth quarterly conference was held at the 
parsonage, and the wives and husbands of the 
officials were invited. After the business was 
done a pleasant social hour was enjoyed, and 
ice cream and cake were served. Many of the 
people think they have never hud a preacher 
who gave them such excellent sermons uni- 
formly. And those who remember the men 
who have served this charge will esteem this 
high praise. His return is greatly desired, but 
he thinks a change desirable. 


Brunswick. —The writer had the privilege of 
attending a very pleasant social here recently. 
“The Birds’ Christmas Carol,” by Kate Doug- 
las Wiggin, was read by two young ladies. It 
is an exceedingly interesting and wholesome 
story. Lastrumental and vocal music was in- 
ters persed, and light refreshments were served. 
There is no sense in tabooing all social attrac- 
tions, and there is no need of descending to 
empty nonsense. A little planning and work 
can furnish an entertainment like the above. 


Personal. — Mrs. Converse Purington, of Bow- 
doinham, has b2en the teacher of the small 
boys’ class in the Sunday-school for fifty years. 


Robert C. Brown, the superintendent and 
chorister at Bowdoinham, is a twin brother of 
E. F. Brown, formerly of Brunswick, but now 
of Pasadena, Cal. E. F. Brown married the 
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daughter of the late Dr. C. F. Allen. Mrs, 
Allen and her daughter Belle are now living 
with Mrs. Brown in Pasadena. She greatly en- 
joys ZIon’s HERALD. 


Mrs. Small, of Bowdoinham, and one of the 
official members, is the daughter of the late 
Rev. ©. C. Cone. A. S. Le 


Augusta District 


Kent's Hill and Readfield Corner. —“ Beauti 
ful fur situation,” even in winter, is Kent’s 
Hill. A big snowstorm was on when we visited 
the Hill onarecent Sunday. About seventy- 
five were out at church. Fifteen have been 
converted during the fall and winter term. A 
splendid religious interest prevails. All but 
two of the young men are members of the 
Y. M. C. A., and the chances are good for the 
bringing in of these. The young ladies are as 
alert for gathering in to their religious. society 
as the young men are into theirs. The school 
is in a healthy condition in every sense of the 
term. Rev. and Mrs. W. F. Holmes are held in 
the highest esteem on the Hill. He was heartily 
and unanimously invited to remain the fourth 
year. Every interest in the entire charge is well 
served by the faithful pastor. Current expenses 
and benevolences are well up, and harmony 
prevails. The entire faculty of the Seminary are 
in touch with the pastor. The new addition to 
the board of instruction in the person of Al- 
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bert Irving Oliver, A. M., is a pleasing acces- 
sion to the whole schoo!. Louis B. Morse, Mus. 
B., who fell on the ice in the early winter, and 
was guite badly burt, is fast recovering and the 
prospect is that be will be able to do full work 
soon. Wilson Fay Morse, Mus. D., bis father, 
is ably and successfully teaching a large class 
in his department. Through tbe son's illness 
the daughter, Theo Louise, is doing double 
work at the present time. Great proficiency is 
being made iu the department of music. The 
school is entirely successful in all depart 
ments. 


North Anson and Embden.—We found h-re a 
very Lappy people. At Embden a horseshed 
containing ten stalls has been built and paid 
for at a cost of $75. At North Anson, a mort- 
gage of several years’ standiag on the parson- 
age has been canceled. On Saturday evening, 
Jan. 25,in the presence of the church officials 
and members, Rev. H. S. Ryder, the popular 
andefficient pastor, said to the audience that 
he “took great pleasure in touching the lighted 
match to these documents, which had been the 
chief aiornment of the parsonage.’’ Addresses 
were made by several of the officials, pastor and 
presiding elder, previous to the burning. While 
the flames were consuming the papers, the au- 
dience sang the doxology with a great deal of 
interestand enthusiasm. This people have a 
ri ht to rejoice and be glad, for they bave much 
to encourage them. Mr. Ryder was invited to 
remain another year. Excelient work has been 
and is being done by this pastor and his wife. 
Financially, religiously, and socially, this 
church is on the up-grade. 


Solon, and the region round about, has been 
the pastorate of Rev. T. Whiteside during the 
rast year. He and his family are held in 
high regard by the whole community. He be- 
lieves in the three-year limit, but stretched his 
conscience a little and remained a fourth year, 
but he says now, “No longer on this charge,” 
80 asked the quarterly conference not to 
consider him a candidate for another year. 
He will leave with the good-will of the 
whole community. Kev. E. T. Adams and wife 
dwell here, to the delight of the people. His 
health is excellent. He has supplied at Bing- 
bam most of the winter, and preacbed a greater 
part cf the time since last July. He is thinking 
of entering the active service in the spring. 

C. A. 8. 


Portiand District 


Old Orchard.— A stormy day, ending with 
an electrical storm in the evening, was an ac- 
companiment of the fourth quarterly meeting. 
The reports at the conference were all encourag- 
ing. ‘The social meetings at Saco Ferry are 
well-attended and the interest deepens. The 
debt is being steadily decreased. A nicely 
framed picture of Wesleyan University has been 
hung in the vestry. Uther churches can secure 
the same favor by writing to President Ray- 
mond. A Junior League has been organized, 
with ten members, superintended by the pas- 
tor’s wife. There is also a Cradle Roll with 
eleven names. Rev. H. Chase has just returned 
from revival services in Aroostook County, and 
is ready to help any of the preachers who desire 
him. His services are valuable. 


West Scarboro. — Rev. J. A. Ford has a fine 
Junior League of thirteen, all of whom are 
Christians of an intelligent and earnest type. 
Most of them are boys, wide-awake and at 
work bringing othersin. The little fellow who 
recently came to the parsonage bids fair to fole 
low in the footsteps of grandfather and father 
and become a Methodist preacher. His lungs 
are good and energy very decided. The finances 
are in fine condition. The parsonage debt is 
being gradually reduced. The year has been 
successtul in every way. 


Saco. — Reports at the fourth quarterly con- 
ference indicated prosperity. The committees 
have done faithful work in assisting the pastor, 
and the benevolent collections will show a large 
increase. This year 12 members have been re- 
ceived in full, and 100n probation. The Home 
Department has more than doubled in mem- 
bership. On improvements in church and par- 
sonage $316 has been expended, and the debt of 
$00 paid. The conference gave a very cordial re- 
quest for the return of Rev. J. T. Crosby anoth- 
er year. 


South Eliot and Kittery. — Rev. E. Gerry is 
encouraged by the increased evening congrega- 
tions at South Eliot. The young people espe- 
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cially seem totake an interest in the church 
work. Atthe fourth quarterly visit the presid- 
ing elder was delighted with the large number 
of children present. At Kittery the congrega- 
tions have been somewhat depleted by re- 
movals, but the courage of those who remain is 
good. The pastor’s return is universally desired. 

Eliot. — Rev. T. C. Chapman is preaching a 
series of sermonsto men. Neatly printed invi- 
tations are distributed, and already the good 
effects are seen in increased attendance. The 
quarterly conference gave a unanimous vote for 
the pastor’s return another year. 


Portland, Chestnut St. — On the last Sabbath 
in January, ¥ persons were,received into mem- 
bership from probation, 2 by letter, and 10 o0n 
probation, and 4 candidates were baptized. The 
pastor, Rev. Luther Freeman, preaches a spe- 
cial sermon to young men every month. The 
topic for Feb. 2 was, ‘The Peril of Bad Begin- 
nings.”’ 


Kezar Falls. — The pastor, Rev. F.C. Potter, 
has held revival services for several weeks. The 
church members have been greatly helped and 
the spiritual outlook much improved. There 
have been some conversions, and the pastor con- 
fidently expects more very soon, as a result of the 
deep conviction that rests upon the people. 


Ministerial Association. — Will the preachers 
of this district kindly put Feb. 26 on their en- 
gagemeut books and allow nothing to interfere 
with their attendance on the Association meet- 
ings at Woodfords? Plan to remain to the 
“banquet” and the sermon in the evening. 
These social meeiings help strengtben the 
* brntherhbood”’ spirit. EK. O. T. 
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Concord District 


West Milan. — While it is not all sunshine 
here, we can see a bit of brightening in the 
clouds. Rev. E. J. Canfield has put in a year of 
as faithful service as any man ever gave to any 
people. It will not be lost. One young woman 
has sought the Lord, and seems to be doing 
well. The Sunday-school has improved in at- 
tendance. They are meeting the claim better 
than we feared they would. Among some who 
ought to bethe most active, however, there is 
the most utter indifference we have ever known. 
A lodge in the town boasts that they have taken 
in over $1,300 the past year, while the church has 
not raised $200; and one of the women of the 
church said to some one: “ But you know the 
lodge brings benefits to thetown.’” When the 
people of the church put everything ahead of 
the church, it is no wonder there is a lack of 
prosperity in Zion. When we think of the 
money benefit by the side of the moral benefit, 
it is an evident sign of spiritual degeneration. 


Stark. — The faithful service of the pastor, 
Rev. W. P. White, is much appreciated, and 
they will be very glad to have him return an- 
other year. At our recent visit he gave us 
enough to do to keep us busy. We drove a 
couple of miles intothe country in the after- 
noon to baptize a man who is very feeble, and 
also admit to full membership an aged man 
who could not come out. On the way back we 
stopped at another home to baptize a lady who 
is an invalid. At the evening service 5 adults 
and 2 children were baptized, 1 received on pro- 
bation, and 4 into fpll membership. We were 
then permitted to talk to the people in some- 
thing they called a lecture, after which the 
quarterly conference was held. By the time we 
were ready to go home the service had been 
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three bours long. Five hours’ sleep, and w 
were up early for a seven-mile drive, in zera 
weather and a biting wind that made it seem 
twenty degrees colder, to get an early train for 
home. ae interesting feature of the baptisms 
and reception to membership, was, that, with 
one exception, all these persons were from one 
family, and four generations were represented, 
varying in age from four months to fourscore 
years. There was the aged father, his daughter 
her children, anda grandcbild. Sucha sight 
not often witnessed anywhere. 


East Colebrook. — Two more conversions are 
reported, making five within a few weeks. 
They have been received on probation. Hand- 
picked fruit — this is the kind that keeps. Why 
not a few in every charge brought in by per- 
sonaleffort? Just one from eacn pastor would 
mean 57 0n the district. Two would count 11j. 
*“O Lord, revive Thy work !”’ 


Would you Believe it ? —The spirit of giving in 
connection with the debt-paying at Lancaster 
became so intense that it was hard to get people 
to stop. Weare informed, as a fact, that after 
all had been given that was needed to pay the 
debt, others came offering money, and it was 
refused. Yet when it was first announced that 
the attempt would be made to cancel the in- 
debtedness, there were those who looked 
amazed, and in holy horror declared it never 
could be done, that the people were not able, 
etc. The facts are, the church and folks gen- 
erally can do about what they want to do, or at 
least what they make up their minds they wil! 
do. When this people began to think, and talk, 
and pray about this matter, it rested upon 
them as a profound conviction; and as they 
gave for part, they said, ‘*‘ Why not the whole of 
it?” And it was as easy todo it all as it had been 
considered to do a part. They look back now 
and wonder, but it simply shows what a church 
can do if it will. There is money enough at 
hand, if we will only use it. The efficiency of 
the quiet but persistent leadership of Rev. J. L. 
Felt is more and more recognized. Some one 
said to us: “It seems as if no other man in 
the Conference could have dene it.’ Certainly 
no other man could have done it with better 
success. The people hardly knew thatanything 
was taking place, it was all so quietly done. 
The injunction this pastor now gives is: ‘ Col- 
lect your money, then spend it.” 


Laconia, Trinity.—The pastorate of Rev. 
Cyrus L. Corliss is fruitful ia good results. Sev- 
eral have been converted, baptized, and re- 
ceived on probation, several admitted into full 
connection, and some by letter. General good 
feeling prevails. Pledges for the entire debt of 
$485 have been secured, which, it is hoped, will 
be paid before Conference. The people are not 
at all in sympatby with the idea of being 
joined to any other change, so as to have ‘a 
divided man,” but claim they will pay consid- 
erably more another year, and plead for the 
continuance of the present relations. 


Open Door Emeryency Missionary Meeting.— 
New Hampshire Conference leads the van in 
the New England District ina missionary gath- 
ering in the interest of the present crisis in mis- 
sions. It was heldat Baker Memorial, Concord, 
on the afternoon and evening of Feb.5. A call 
had been issued to all the Conference, and there 
were representatives present from each district. 
We confess more were there than we expected. 
Not many laymen were in attendance, but quite 
a number of pastors. Rev. E. C. Strout had 
planned for their entertainment by having sup- 
per provided at the church, and all were cared 
for who remained over night. The afternoon 
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meeting was very largely in the hands of the 
field secretary, Dr. E. M. Taylor, and was a dis- 
cussion of the means and methods by which to 
pot only educate our people in missionary 
knowledge, but to stimulate them to greater 
giving. There is no doubt that if the plan of the 
Discipline were faithfully carried out, our offer- 
ings would be much larger than they are. At 
the evening services Drs. J. M. Durrell and E. 
M. Taylor gave excellent addresses. If all our 
preachers and their people could have heard 
them, we know they would have been greatly 
moved. Concord District must not be slow in 
this matter. ‘here is time yet for every pastor, 
either by bis own efforts or that of his commit- 
tee on missions, or both, to give a thorough 
canvass to his charge. Let us increase our giv- 
ing to $3,000 this year! B. 


Manchester District 


Keene. — Rev. J. M. Durrell, the first Sunday 
in February, baptized 19, received 25 on proba- 
tion, and 8 by letter. Mr. Durrell has arranged a 
Bible reading on the “Significance and Modes 
of Baptism” as taught in the Scriptures. This 
is very instructive and helpful, especially for 
the new converts. It would be interesting and 
useful if this could be printed in tract form and 
circulated widely. 


Manchester, First Church. — Rev. C. H. Farns- 
worth and wife were surprised by a large num- 
ber of friends and parishioners, on the evening 
of Jan.27. The company completely filled the 
house. Each person brought a pound of some- 
thing useful. This is an expression of the peo- 
ple’s appeciation of the earnest and successful 
efforts of the pastor in raising the debt on the 
church and making the much-needed im prove- 
ments. Jan. 26, Mr. Farnsworth baptized 9 and 
received 2 into the church in full connection. 


Milford. — Rev. L. B. Miller has baptized | and 
received 1 on probation recently. Nine have 
been added to the membership of the Epworth 
League the past quarter. The ** Dime Gleaners ”’ 
have secured $65 with which to purchase a new 
carpet. The Ladies’ Aid Society has raised 
nearly one hundred dollars toward paying for a 
new organ. Mr. Miller is unanimously desired 
for another year. 


The Value of Charcoal 


Few People Know how Useful itisin 








Preserving Heaith and Beauty 


Nearly everybody knows that charcoal is the 
safest and most efficient disinfectant and puri- 
fier in nature, but few realize its value when 
taken into the human system for the same 
cleansing purpose. 

Charcoal is a remedy that the more you take 
of it the better; it is not a drug at all, but simply 
absorbs the gases and impurities always pres- 
entin the stomach and intestines and carries 
them out of the system. 

Charcoal sweetens the breath after eating 
Onions and other odorous vegetables. 

Charcoal effectually clears and improves the 
complexion, it whitens the teeth and further 
acts aS a@ natural and eminently safe cathartic. 

it absorbs the injurious gases which collect in 
the stomach and bowels; it disinfects the 
mouth and throat from the poison of catarrh. 

All druggists sell charcoal in One form or an- 
other, but probably the best charcoal and the 
most for the money is in Stuart’s Absorbent 
Lozenges ; they are composed of the finest pow- 
dered Willow charcoal, and other harmless an- 
tiseptics in tablet form, or rather in the form of 
large, pleasant tasting lozenges, the charvoal 
being mixed with honey. 

The daily use of these lozenges will soon tell 
ina much improved condition of the general 
health, better complexion, sweeier breath and 
purer blood, and the beauty of it is, that no pos- 
sible harm can result from their continued use, 
but on the contrary great benefit. 

A Buffalo physician, in speaking of the bene- 
fils of charcoal, says: “*1 advise Stuart’s Ab- 
sorbent Lozenges to all patients suffering from 
gas in stomach and bowels, and to clear the 
complexion and purify the breath, mouth and 
throat; I also believe the liver is greatly béne- 


fited by the daily use of them; they cost but 
biome cents a box at drug stores, and al- 
though in some sense a patent preparation, yet 


I believe I get more and better charcoal in Stu- 
art’s Absorbent Lozenges thanin any of theor.: , 
dinary charcoal tablets.” 


ZIUN’S HERALD 


Brookline. — Rev. H. J. Foote is closing his 
third year, and has been unanimously re- 
quested to remain fur the fourth. Bills are all 
paid to date. The attendance in the Sunday- 
school has been the largest tte past quarter for 
years. Sunday evening, Feb. 9, 5 persons were 
baptized and 6 received into the church in full 
connection. 


Manchester, St. Jean's. — Our French Mission 
work is prospering, and the people are of good 
courage. This year 4 have joined the church in 
full,4on probation, and 7 have been baptized. 
A remarkable conversion is that of one family, 
aman and his wife, sixty-five years in gthe 
Church of Rome, and today bright, happy and 
fre2 Christians. Some wao have been here 
longest say they have bad; the best meetings 
this winter they have had since the church was 
organized. Rev. E. J. Palisoul is a great pastor 
and ‘s gathering in the people. 


Peterboro. — Rev. H. B. Copp is happy in his 
work, and well he may be. Since January, 5 
have joined on probation, 6 in full, and 4 by 
letter. The religious interest which prevails here 
has very favorably increased the numbers at all 
the services. Finances are in excellent condi- 
tion, with all bills paid to date. A Junior 
League has recently been organized, and also a 
‘*Home Department” in the Sunday-school. 
The pastor’s wife has charge of these, and is 
very successful. 


Personal. — All our people will sympathize 
with Rev. and Mrs. Edgar Blake, of Lebanon, 
in tbeir late bereavement in the death of Mrs, 
Blake’s mother. Within a year two brothers 
have died, and this adds greatly to her already 
double sorrow. May the consvlations of the 
Gospel ever sustain ! Cc. 





N. E. SOUTHERN CONFERENCE 


Providence District 


Newport.— A pleasant though unusual event 
occurred at the home of Mr. and Mrs. Wm. G, 
Peckham on Third Street, Newport, R. L., Sun- 
day afternoon, Feb. 9. It was the 93d birthday 
of Mrs. Sallie Freeborn Lawton, widow of Wm. 
S. Lawtoao, for many years a member of the 
First Church, and many of the family had gath- 
ered to bring their cheer and greetings. Many 
tokens of filial l«.ve were seen —a fine picture 
of the old home at 15 Elim St. hung on the wall ; 
alarge bank ot choice flowers, with the words, 
* 1809 — Mother—1902 93d Birthday,” covered 
atable; also Dr. Hillis’ book, “ Immortality.” 
The family roll was called, including the names 
of nine children — James Lawton, Sarah Gibbs, 
Rebecca Rose, George C. Lawton, Anna Giad- 
ding, Eunice Peckham, William L. Lawton, 
Mary Otto, Henry R. Lawton ; also the names of 
19 grandchildren and 22 great-grandchildren. 
In each case only the first name was given. 
When the names of the dead were called, the 
answer, ‘* Not here,’ was given. Mrs. John P. 
Peckham, a member of First Church choir, and 
a granddaughter, sang, * There’s a wideness in 
God’s mercy lixe the wideness of the sea.”’ Rev. 
T. E. Chandler, pastor of First Church, who bad 
arranged the service, spoke briefly concerning 
its purpose and nature, explaining that it was 
the desire of “Grandma” Lawton to recognize 
in a public way, before her family, her faith in 
God’s mercy, and that she would receive Chris- 
tian baptism as the expression of that faith. It 
bad also been arranged that Eunice, the six- 
months-old daughter of Mr. and Mrs.W. H.John 
ston, and the youngest great-grandchild, should 
at the saimne time be baptized, After the open 
ing service for each had been read, the oldest 
and the youngest of the family received bap- 
tism together. It was a most impressive serv 
ice. Many could not refrain from tears. Mrs. 
Peckham then rendered Charles Butler’s beau- 
tiful hymn, * In that City.” Cc. 

Providence, Asbury. — The pastor, Rev. R. M. 
Wilkins, received at last communion 6 on pro- 
bation, baptized 3, and received 1 in full mem- 
bership. Ballington Booth recently gave an ad- 
dress in this church before a crowded audience, 
and an offering was taken for his work. 

Providence, Hope St. —On Sunday, Feb.%,a 
ten-pound boy came to the parsonage. Rev. 
Rennetts C. Miller reports all well. 

Pawtucket, First Church. — The daily papers 
report that Mrs. Caroline Coggswell, of San Fran- 





cisco, isdead. She was formerly a member of 
this church, and her busband, Dr. Coggswell, 
} was superintendent of the Sunday-school in 1843, 
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DISCONTENT 


Unhappiness Caused by Disordered 
Nerves and Completely Cured by 
Dr. Greene’s Nervura. 


You can’t stop worrying by just trying 
to. Worry is wrecking your life and yon 
know it, but you say, ‘' I just can’t help it,’ 
and keep right on worrying. 

Dr. Greene’s Nervura tilood and nerve 
remedy willaid you quickly. If yournerves 
are all right you won’t spend your life, and 
burn up your attractiveness in worry. 5S 
and think about this and think of the m 
titudes of women who have been helped by 
this medicine. 

Mrs. L. F. Murpny, 18 High St., New 
Bedford, Mass., says: 

‘*T have been a terrible sufferer for more than 
a@ year with my head. Inever knew rest or peace 
night or day. 
Every nerve in 
my head was 
jumping con- 
tinually. I doc- 
tored with the 
best doctors in the 
city, but I got no 
relief. I was utter- 
ly discouraged un- 
til a lady friend 
aivised me to try 
Dr. Greene’s Ner- 
vura blood and 
nerve remedy. 

**] have now 
taken six bot- 
tles of the Ner- 
vura and three 
boxes of Dr. 
Greene’s Lax- 
ura Pills, and [| } 
am more than|f\\\ 
happy and | 
grateful to Dr. 
Greene for his 
wonderfulmed- \ 
icines. I am 
glad to say that I know once more what peace and 
good health are. | can eat and sleep well, and 
work with comfort. I advise all sufferers te 
make no delay in using Dr. Greene’s Nervura 
dlood and nerve remedy, and I guarantee that 
they can be cured by Dr. Greene’s great nerve 
cure.” 

Be strong and healthy. Keep nature’s 
oy intact. Worry will drop out of your 
ife as soon as your nerves are in perfect 
control. ~ 

These same nerves give you the headaches 
and painsthat drag youdown. Dr. Greene’s 
Nervura blood and nerve remedy is the per- 
fect assistance you need, Don’t waste an 
hour before beginning its use. Consult 
Dr. Greene if you are puzzled. Call or 
write. YHis address is Temple Place, 
Boston, Mass. Dr. Greene’s Laxura Pills 
are a grand cure for Constipation. They are 
gentle but efficient. They never gripe. If 
your druggist doesn’t have them, send 25 
cents to Dr. Greene. 




























which he has never forgotten. A few years ago, 
he gave the Sunday-schoo!l $500 for its library. A 
little over a year ago, on his decease, $1,000 was 
willed to this church — half to go to the Sunday- 
school library fund. Mrs. Coggswell leaves by 
will another $5,000 to the fund, which will place» 
this Sunday-school in an exceptional place. 
Out of the income on hand a large lot of new 
books are now being added. The “Cantata of 
Daniel” was given under the auspices of the 
Epworth League in this church, Feb. 5, by the 
re-enforced choir of the Washington Park 
Church, of Providence. 


Warren.— New Year's night the Epworth 
League gave a reception to the church and con- 
gregation which was very nicely managed. A 
sub-district convention of the Epworth League 
was recently held in this church. Large audi- 
ences were present. Addresses were delivered 
in the evening by Revs. J. E. Blake and J. O. 
Randall, both of which were edifying, enthust- 
astic and inspiring. Tbe Epworth League has 
recently renovated one of the small vestries into 
a League parlor, which is very attractive. C. Ww. 
Brown, principal of the local high school, has 
recently organized a Men’s Bible Class as aux- 
iliary to the Sunday-school for the study of 
socialistic and economic questions. From this 
class we expect good results. At the last com- 
munion 1 was baptized, | received in full, and 1 
by letter. 


Special Canvass.— Mr. Stoddard’s canvass in 
Rhode Island has been very encouraging. 
ZION’S HERALD is getting into many homes, 
and the desire of pastors who have taken time 
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to put the paper in those homes is thatit should 
get a fair reading by the inmates. For New 
England Methodists there is nothing to take its 
place. It strengthens Methodism wherever it 
goes. Those who have taken the paper for 
years plan tor this expenditure just as they do 
for any other necessary expense. In most fam- 
ilies a ** ZION’S HERALD Mite Box” might help. 
Five cents a week — just a nickel — meets it. 


Central Falis.— Mrs. Caroline Coggswell! wills 
this church $5,000 — one-half for the Sunday- 
school. Also, she wills $5,000 to the city for a 
town clock. 


Providence, Mathewson St.—Two very success- 
ful meetings of the Men’s Club have been held. 
The “Civic Meeting” in November included the 
usual banquet, and the address of the evening 
was delivered by Hon. Charles Dean Kimball, 
then lieutenant-governor, now Governor of the 
State of Rhode Island, on the subject, “The 
Constitution of Rhode Island Compared with 
the Constitutions of Other States.”’ The meeting 
of Jan. 20 was of unusual interest. Dinner was 
served at 7 o’clock, after which some brief busi- 
ness matters were transacted, and Hon. Geo. A. 
Littlefield gave an address on * Daniel Webster, 
the Statesman.” It was said to have been the 
most eloquent speech ever delivered in Provi- 
dence, which is possibly overstated, but it cer- 
tainly was a rare address. Berton E. Kile is 
president, and J. E.C. Farnham is secretary. 

KARL. 





NEW ENGLAND CONFERENCE 


Boston Preachers3’ Meeting. — Notwithstand- 
ing the severe storm, a large number gathered 
on Monday to hear Prof. S. F. Upham, D. D., 
deliver his lecture on “Our Debt to the Metho- 
dist Forefathers.”’ No report could do justice 
to this address, which in its thought and in- 
spiration filled and thrilled every heart. Next 
Monday Rev. Dr. W. T. McElveen, pastor of 
the Shawmut Congregational Church, Boston, 
will speak on “The Gospel and Other Gos- 
pels.’”’” The general public is invited. 


Boston District 


First Church, Temple St.—This church enjoyea, 
and was inspired by,an unusual service last 
Sunday evening. A chorus of 21 brightly 
dressed Protestant Italian girls sang of religious 
liberty for Italy, while Rev. Gaetano Conte 
made an address on the need of Protestant Ital- 
ian missions,and Mashashi Kobayashi spose 
on the need of Christian work in Japan. The 
Italian girls sang good music and showed train- 
ing. The first selection was a prayer from the 
opera ** Nabucco,” the second a religious song, 
* Lombardi,” and the third a special prayer 
calling down upon Italy the blessing of God. 
The chorus is selected from the Methodist Mis- 
sion on Merrimac Street. The leader is Mrs. 
Conte. 


Stanton Ave., Dorchester. —On Thursday even- 
ing, Jan. 30,the Epworth League gave a recep- 
tion to the Dorcbester League. After a social 
hour a short musical and literary program was 
enjoyed. The chief social feature of the evening 
was a‘ Trip to the Kiondike,”’ stops being 
made at the principal cities of the United States. 
Each person was allowed to stake out a claim, 
and was presented with either a pick or ashovel 
with which to dig for nuggets. The chapel was 
prettily decorated with the League colors. A 
large number, both of the visiting and the home 
Leagues, were present. A classfor Bible study 
has been organized, which is proving a source 
of both pleasure and profit. 


Dorchester St., South Boston. — The fourth 
quarterly conference of this church was held re- 
cently, at which encouraging reports from all 
departments of the work were received. Pre- 
siding Elder Perrin was in the chair. The pas- 
tor, Rev. Edward Higgins, was uuanimously in- 
vited to return for another year. Mr. Justin L. 
Hill was appointed organist of the society. For 
a long while this society bas been known as the 
Dorchester St. Methodist Episcopal Church. At 
the last quarterly conference, however, held Jan. 
81, it was voted to change the name to that of the 
Barham Memorial! Methodist Episcopa) Church, 
out of respect for the late Robert H. Barham, 
who was a stanch and liberal friend to this 
church from the beginning, and especially in 
its time of need, althouzh a member of another 
society. To Mr. Barham’s generosity more 
than that of any other individual is due the 
present new and commodious church building 
in which this people worsbip. Many friends of 
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$250,000 "2" 


Carpets:Rugs 


ARE COMPRISED IN THE 


GREAT MARK-DOWN SALE 


of the JOEL GOLDTHWAIT Stock, lately purchased by us and 
marked at prices which will certainly turn the MERCHANDISE 
INTO MONEY. 


It is now proposed to have the old friends and customers of both the 
PRAY 2nd GOLDTHWAIT establishments share in this transaction, 
and therefore all of these Carpets and Rugs are offered at MUCH 


BELOW THE USUAL RETAIL PRICES and in many in- 


TURE BELOW THE ACTUAL COST OF MANUFAC- 


BEST QUALITY ENGLISH 


AMERICAN WILTONS, BRUSSELS 


for this sale to Much below cost of importation, 1 25 
a 


at, per yard, 
1.10, 1.25 
1.50 — All goods delivered free of charge 


within 10 miles of the State House. 
BIGELOW and LOWELL 


B fo U SS E LS ; To accommodate those customers who 


aaa intend . ” 1a a | 1 anticipating their future Spring pur- 
an other standar makes, usually SO a h w ’ 
$1.25 to $1.65 per yard, marked for this sale to | |°"#2eS We will store any goods free of 


Per expense, and deliver at the convenience 
| fof the purchaser. 
T5e ot O5C yar. 


John H. Pray & Sons Co., 


PRAY BUILDING, 
646 to 658 Washington St., 


Opposite Boylston St., BOSTON. 


























SPECIALLY MADE 


The man or woman who is so fortunate 
as to own a fine library may be pardoned for 
going to considerable expense to give it a 
worthy setting. 

Books are perishable property. They have 
three constant enemies: the sun which fades, 
the dust which falls, and the worms which 
come from Nowhere. It 1s wise economy to 
buy a cabinet which is sun, dust and worm 
proof. 

And that means good joiner-work that wil! 
defy the tooth of time for half a century. You 
ean’t pick it up in the ordinary store, but we 
build a few such Bookcases for important libra- 
ries, and we carry them in our ready-made stock at about half the cost of single 
manufacture. 


Paine Furniture Co. 


Rugs, Draperies and Furniture 


48 CANAL ST., BOSTON 
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Mr. Barbam throughout the Conference, boih 
clergy and laity, will be glad to see this recogni- 
tion of the good work done by him. 


Holliston. — Mrs. Amory Cutler and Mr.58. O. 
stetson, both of Holliston, bave taken the HER- 
ALD for over fifty years; and Moses Harriman, 
yf the Same place, bas taken the paper 62 years. 


Cambridge District 

Jevrerson. — The mission church at Jefferson 
has been especially edified and built up during 
the past year under the leadership of Rev. J. E. 
Chariton. There have been several conversions 
and » large increase in interest and attendance. 
Mr. Chariton is held in high esteem by his peo- 
ple. AS a token of this, they presented him 
with a beautiful International Dictionary and 
stand for Christmas, and have already given 
him a upanimcus invitation to return for an- 
otber year. 

South Framingham. — A gracious revival has 
been in progress at this church since Jan. 12. 
Thirty-five adults have professed conversion 
thas far. The meetings have been cunducted 
by the pastor, assisted by neighboring brethren. 
On Feb. 2, Decision Day was held at the Sunday- 
school hour, and about fifteen children began 
the Christian life. The pastor, Rev. L. A. Nies, 
was unanimously invited back for a fourth 
year at the last quarterly conference. 


Lynn District 

Newburyport, People’s Church. — This church 
is enjoying a gracious revival. Last Sunday 
the pastor baptized 10, received 70n probation, 
lin full connection, and 1 by Jetter. At the 
fourth quarterly conference the pastor, Rev. H. 
G. Alley, was, by unanimous vote, invited to 
return for a third year. Ww. 


Worcester and Vicinity 


Worcester. — The February meeting of the 
preachers was hejd with Coral St. Church on the 
l0th, with a very helpful program. The meet- 
ing bad for its general topic, * The Spiritual 
Life,” and the papers of the day were as foliows: 
“The Beginnings of the Christian Life,’’ Mrs. A, 
Morrill Osgood; ** The Best Methods of Growth 
in Grace,” Rev. G. H. Rogers; “ The Spirit- 
Filled Life.” Rev. F. A. Everett; “ The Quiet 
Hour,” Rev. A. Morrill Osgood. There was a 
dinner served by the ladies of the church, good 
fellowship, and discussion of the papers. 


Trinity. — Three years ago the debt of Trinity 
amounted to $18,500. During the present quarter 
strepuous effort has been put forth to entirely 
Wipe out this debt before the end of the present 
Conference year. Up to last week the present 
debt amounted to $8,500. After an earnest 
meeting of the official board, at which nearly 
$5,000 were subscribed, the matter was pre- 
sented to the Sunday congregations, pledge- 
cards were distributed, addresses were made by 
the pastor and laymen, and $1,354.75 was then 
subscribed. There are still many of the con- 
gregation to hear from, and the pastor is mak- 
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Epworth Organs are 
extra sweet toned 


m=) —extra durable too. 
Besides, our method of 
selling direct, on trial, at 
the factory price is a great 
advantage. You save the 
middle dealers profit and 
are sure to be suited or the 
: organ comes back at our 
Nid: ae | expense. 
Send for Catalogue to-day, Mention this paper 


Williams Organ & Piano Co., 57. Washington &8t.. Chicago 


FARM FOR SALE 


On account of the ill health ot the occu- 
Pants, the owner offers a fine dairy tarm 
forsale on reasonable terms. Any one 
looking tor an unusually productive tarm, 
Pleasantly located, may learn particulars 
by addressing “ B.,” care Z1on’s HERALD. 
36 Bromfield St., Boston. 


RIP-AN-S 


There is seareely any condition of ill-health that 
= not benefited by the occasional use of 
t R-I-P-A-N-S Tabule. For sale by Druggists. 

he Five-Cent packet is enough for an ordinary 
Ovcasion, The family bottle, 60 cents, contains 
& Supply for a year 
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ing a canvass for the last $2,000 of this debt, and 
the whole ameunt 1s practically assured. 
There has been very generous giving at Trin- 
ity Church; and when it is remembered that 
the City Missionary Society paid off $6,450 a 
few years ago, u large part of which came from 
these same members of Trinity Church, it will 
be seen that Trinity has set an example not 
alone to our local Methodism, but to the 
church at large. Rev. Geo. W. King, Pb. D., 
the pastor, is receiving, as he deserves, general 
and profound credit aid consideration for his 
determined purpose that, in closing his pastor- 
ate with this brave and generous church, he 
will leave it free from debt. B. H. P. 





Health tor ten cents. Cascarets make the 
bowels and kidneys act naturally, destroy 
microbes, cure headache, biliousness, and 
constipation. All druggists. 





The Gospel Team 


President Plantz, of Lawrence University, 
Wis., writes: ‘The boys have been here for 
five days and have done a fine work. I have 
never known our students so deeply interested 
religiously. Quite a number have been con- 
verted, and many others have heen brought 
out of a state of religious indifference.” One of 
the young men of the Team has written a 
friend: “Thirty gave expression to new resolu- 
tions at the Sunday evening service. Many of 
these were reclaimed, some were making a first 
Start. Interest was so deep that we did not 
leave the church till ten o’clock. The situation 
was so marked that the faculty almost insisted 
op our remaining over Monday, contrary to our 
plan. This we determined to do. It was no 
mistake. Our headquarters were besieged all 
day by students wishing to have private con- 
versations on religious topics. Six men were 
kept busy at the same time in the same room 
for six hours. The day was marked by nu- 
merous decisions, and the evening service was 
a climax.” Another writes: ‘We are all in 
the best of health, in the highest spirits, and are 
enjoying a happiness we have never before 
known. This last comes from prayerful work 
for the Master.’’ Still another writes: “ We left 
Appleton with the thermometer 12 degrees 
below zero, but from the letters we have re- 
ceived from Appleton our work has not been 
frozen out. Evans just heard that the most 
popular man in school, the left tackle on the 
foot-ball team, who promised us to come out, 
and then left town to get away from our infiu- 
ence, came back and made a positive stand for 
Christ.” 

At Albion College, Albion, Mich., where the 
work of preparation bad been especially thor- 
ough, very large meetings with college students 
resulted in nineteen conversions and the re- 
claiming of many more. The total attendance 
on the meetings there reached 38,200, 

Reports concerning the beginning of the 
meetings at De Pauw University, in progress at 
the close of last week, are very promising. 
President Gobin has secured the aid of two Bos- 
ton alumni — Revs. E. C. Wareing, of Plain- 
field, Ind., and T. N. Ewing, of Hooperton, 
[ll.—during the stay of the Team at Greencastle, 
and has arranged for a series of five evangel- 
istic meetings, after the Team departs, to be 
conducted by Rev. W. F. Sheridan, of Louisville, 
Ky., who graduated from the School of Theol- 
ogy in 1891. 


CHURCH REGISTER 





HERALD CALENDAR 
New Bedford Dist. Min. Asso. at Allen St., 





New Bedford, Feb, 24-25 

Conference Place Time Bishop 
N. E. Southern, Rockville,Conn., Apr. 2, Merrill 
New York, « 2, Fowler 


New York East, Torrington, Coun., “ 
New England, First Ch., Boston, ‘“ 
Vermont, St. Albans, Vt., “ 
Troy, Saratoga, N. Y., “ 
Eastern Swedish, Worcester, Mass., “ 


2, Cranston 
9, Walden 

9, Goodsell 
10, FitzGerald 
11, Cranston 


Maine, Berwick, Me., “ 16, Goodsell 
New Hampshire, Haverhill, Mass., “ 17, Cranston 
East Maine, Caribou, Me., * 23, Walden 





W. F. M.S. — Miss Anna Gallimore, of India, will be 
available for missionary meetings during the month of 
April. She will speak at the New York East and New 
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England Southern Conferences, and those desiring her 
services should apply through their district secretary. 
The itinerary committee at Room 16, 36 Bromfield St., 
Boston, will arrange for dates. 

Miss Agnes McAllister, of Africa, is also expected in 
the New England Branch in April. Apply as above to 


the itinerary committee. 
C, BuTLER, Home Sec, 





The American Citizen Co. of Boston have 
published U.S. Senate Document 190, 56th ses- 
sion —“ Church Lands in the Philippines’’ — 
only a limited edition of which was printed by 
the Government. It is reprinted verbatim — 
with the exception of a few pages of military 
detail. As Philippine church property will 
cause much discussion during the coming 
montbs in Congress, this volume will prove 
to be especially valuable. Price, in paper 
covers, 50 cents; cloth, 75 cents. 





NEW ENGLAND SOUTHERN CONFERENCE, — 
Statistical blanks have been mailed to all members of 
the Conference and supplies. If any have failed to re- 
ceive them, please notify the undersigned, 

ROBERT D, Dyson, 
Manchester, Coun. 





SPRINGFIELD DISTRICT MINISTERS’ WIVES’ 
ASSOCIATION will meet on Tuesday, Feb, 25, at the 
Swedish Church on Bay St., Springfield, as the guests 


of Mrs, Charles Paulson. 
Mrs. JOHN WRISTON, 





W. F. M.S. — The executive board of the W. F. M. 8, 
will hold the monthly prayer-meeting on Wednesday, 
Feb. 26, at 11 a. m., in Room 16. 

ANNIE W. PHINNEY, Rec, Sec. 





CALIFORNIA REUNION, — The reunion of the 
New England “ California, 1901,’ party will be held at 
the Crawford House, Boston, Tuesday evening, Feb. 25, 
at-7.30. All members of the party are cordially invited. 
Tickets may be procured of E, M, Wheeler, treasurer, 
Providence, R. I. 





Fine Cases for Fine Books 


Everything in this world ought to bein 
proportion. Itis a poor policy to have a 
fine library and not give it suitable care. 
Nearly all the bookcases sold in the stores 
are cheaply made, but it is possible to find 
well made, substantial cabinets tor books 
at the Paine Furniture Wareroums on 
Canal Street. Their prices are very inex- 
pensive. 








Marriages 








LUNT — WILSON —In West Fitchburg, Feb. 10, by 
Kev, L. W. Adams, Frank N. Lunt and Margaret 
Wilson, both of West Fitchburg. 


SMITH — NORTON — At Columbia, Me., Feb. 8, by 
Rev. O. A. Goodwin, of Columbia Falis, Gleson &, 
Smith and Mary A. Norton, both of Columbia. 








Death 








PROUTY —In Spencer, Feb, 10, Mrs, Harriet Prouty, 
wifeof Wm, Brainard Prouty, aged 63 years. 





Is Cancer Hereditary ? 


Dr. Byz, the Eminent Specialist on the 
treatment of cancer, Kansas City, Mo., 
states that his long years of extensive 
practice in the treatment of carcinoma have 
proven beyond a doubt that the disease is 
hereditary, having successtully treated as 
many as four or more members of one fam- 
ily suffering trom the disease. The Doctor 
has printed a valuable book, profusely il- 
lustrated, which is sent free. Parties af- 
flicted, or having triends afflictec, should 
write him. Address Dr. W. O. Byr, Kansas 
City, Mo. 





WANTED—Young men ont.vomen. in — 
county. Good pay and steady emp oyment. 
Call, or address WILLIAM E. DRAKE, 1650 
Fifth Avenue, New York. 


Vernon B. Swett, 


AGENT FOR 





Lite, Annuity, Fire, Accident and Health 


INSURANCE 


119 Devonshire St. 
BOSTON 


Room 2, 
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OBITUARIES 


It must be sweet, O thou, my dead, to lie 
With bands that folded are from every tas 
Sealed with the seal of the great mystery, 
The lips that nothing answer, nothing ask. 
The lifelong struggle ended ; ended quite 
The weariness of patience, and of pain, 
And the eyes closed to open not again 
On desolate dawn or dreariness of night. 
It must be sweet to slumber and forget ; 
To have the poor, tired heart so still at last; 
Done with all yearning, done with all regret, 
Doubt, fear, hope, sorrow, all forever past; 
Past all the hours, or slow of wing or fleet — 
It must be sweet, it must be very sweet. 
— Inu Coolbrith. 


= 





Jones. — Mrs. Persis (Bigelow) Jones, widow 
of the late Rev. Homer T. Jones, of the Ver- 
mont Annual Conference, was born in Brook- 
field, Vt., Sept. 9, 1818, and died in Barton 
Landing, Vt., Jan. 3, 1902. 

When about fifteen years of age her parents 
moved to Barton Landing. She experienced 
religion at an early age, and united with the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, of which she re- 
mained a faithful and devoted member until 
her decease. She married Rey. H. T. Jones, 
who was at that time a member of the Ver- 
mont Conference, and with him shared all the 
burdens anda privileges of the itinerant’s life 
until he received a supernumerary relation in 
1881. On retiring from the active ministry he 
purchased a home in Barton Landing, where 
they resided until his decease in 1886. While in 
the active ministry Mr. and Mrs. Jones, by 
great frugality, saved enough from their often 
meagre salary to provide for their support 
while they lived. When the infirmities of 
age rendered it impossible for Mrs. Jones to 
properly care for herself, she sold her house 
and was cared for in the homes of ber friends. 

Mrs. Jones was gifted with a lively disposi- 
tion, which, sweetened by Divine grace, 
enabled her to secure the warm friendship and 
confidence of the people on all the charges 
which her husband was called to serve in the 
nearly forty years of his ministry. None ever 
doubted her sincerity as a Christian, and meny 
now living recall with pleasure the pleasant 
ways and abounding sympathy which she al- 
ways exhibited even in tbe most trying circum- 
stances. Her declining years were filled with 
joyous hope and bright anticipations of meet- 
ing husband and friends who had preceded her 
to the heavenly land, and often she expressed 
a desire to depart and be forever with the Lord. 
Death bad no terrors. Hope triumphed giori- 
ously. The last few months of her life were 
spent in the home of a devoted niece, where 
she was tenderly cared for. 

Her funeral was held on Sunday afternoon, 
Jan. 5, conducted by Rev. P. N. Granger, a 
friend of forty years, assisted by the pastor of 
the church at Barton Landing, Rev. 8S. G. 
Lewis. P. N. GRANGER. 





Scudder.—Freeman L. Scudder was born in 
Osterville, Mass., March 19, 1833, and died, Dec. 
28, 1901, at bis home in the same village. 

His death was a terrible shock to the mem- 
bers of the Methodist Episcopal Church, of which 
he was a member. From the time that he 
united, in 1857, until he joined the church tri- 
umphant, he was very active in its affairs. 
Particularly during the past few years he was 
largely depended upon for leadership and sup- 
port. He rejoiced in the service that he was 
able to render, and when, with much pain, he 
succeeded in reaching the last meeting of the 
official board that he ever attended, only a few 
weeks before his death, he replied to the remon- 
strances of his friends that he was determined 
to be in bis place in the church just as long as 
he could possibly get there. 

He was never strong physically,and was a 
constant sufferer. For this reason he was often 
kept from the church services, and yet no proj- 
ect was ever proposed to promote the church’s 
usefulness but that he agreed to stand behind it. 
He was frank, generous, and honest through- 
out, @ man of integrity to the core. Asa neigh- 
bor he won the confidence of all; as a friend 
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he was ever true; as a father and husband he 
carried bis loved ones in his heart. 

The funeral was largely attended. Rev. 
Charles N. Hinckley and Rev. James R. Good- 
speed, resident ministers, Rev. George M. 
Fowles, of New York city, and the pastor took 
part in the exercises. Prof. Samuel J. Mac- 
Watters, of Boston University, a friend of the 
family, sang two impressive solos. 

One son, W. Scott Scudder, his wife, and one 
sister, besides a hostof friends, mourn their loss. 
Osterville will long hold in cherished memory 
the name of Freeman L. Scudder. 

Cc. H. P. 





Hedges.—The church and community of Feed- 
ing Hills, Mass., sustained a great loss, Dec. 27, 
1901, when Mrs, Phebe Hedges left her earthly 
abode and went to dwell in the mansion * not 
made with hands, eternal in the heavens.” 

This saint of God was born in Portland, Conn., 
March 24, 1813. She was of pious ancestry, and 
in childhood gave her heart to God. During all 
tbese years she has been a “ bright and shining 
light,’’ and only eternity will reveal how many 
she has turned into the better way, who will be 
stars in the crown of her rejoicing forever. She 
lived in Feeding Hillis for sixty-four years, and 
during the last twenty-nine years in widow- 
hood. It is impossible to fully estimate, much 
less to fully portray, what this life bas been to 
the moral and spiritual weli-being of the com- 
munity during these years. gHer piety was of 
an intelligent type. By constant reading she 
kept in touch with the best! thought of the 
church. Not only was her piety intelligent, but 
it was positive and vigorous. Her testimony 
was clear as to personal salvation through Jesus 
Christ. Pray! How sbe could pray! Her ex- 
ample was such that in all humility she could 
say, “Follow me even as [| follow Christ.” 
What a help and inspiration she has been to 
the long line of pastors at Feeding Hills! Some 
have preceded her to the better land, and others 
who may read these lines will stop to thank 
God that they ever knew this “ mother in Is- 
rael.” She needs no tribute from earthly hands, 
for she has already received from the hand of 
her glorified Lord the crown of life that fadeth 
not away. 

One son, three daughters, and a host of other 
relatives and friends cuerishthe memory of this 
blessed woman, expecting to meet her in the 


: “sweet by-and-by.”’ 


The funeral was attended by the writer, as- 

sisted by Revs. W. G. Fennell and F. Garfield. 
H. G. BUCKINGHAM. 

Lawrence. — Mrs. Emily (Davis) Lawrence 
was born, Jan. 24, 1832, and died, Dec. 12, 1901. 

Her parents, Ebenezer and Sarah CU. Davis, 
were formerly from Brookline, Mass. !In 
Allen’s ** History of Maine Methodism ’’j is the 
following record: “1n the spring of 1832gRev. 
0. Beale, the presiding elder, held a quarterly 
meeting inthe barn of Eben Davis. In October 
of the same year Rev. J. Whitney held a pro- 
tracted meeting, and a considerable number of 
influential people were converted. Among 
these was Even Davis, who in early life was em- 
ployed in a bookstore in Boston. He was a man 
of more than ordinary intelligence, a devoted 
Christian, a highly-esteemed citizen,jfand a 
faithful member of the church until his death.” 

The daughter, Emily, possessed the fine qual- 
ities of her parents, and in early years sought 
the Saviour. At sixteen yearsof age she was 
baptized, and continued with unfaltering trust 
in God to theend. She possessed a happy min- 
gling of the Christian virtues, and her self-for- 
getfulness was the crown and glory of her char- 
acter. The members of the different branches of 
the family that have lived inthe same home 
unite in paying her this high tribute: ‘“*She 
lived for otbers.”” Her strong, pervasive, quiet 
influence came from the deep fountain ofgher 
heart. 

In early life she was a teacher, and employed 
her gift for instruction in the Sunday-school ; 
and from her classes came those prominent in 
the church, Sunday-school and Epworth 
League. She was united in marriage with our 
beloved brother, Charles Lawrence, of Fairfield, 
and their union was a union of hearts. Though 
in her departure he meets with a great loss, the 
memory of her life will linger as a benediction. 

At the funeral service the pastor read the ac- 
count of Mary’s offering the spikenard to 
anoint Christ when the fragrance of it filled tne 
house, and it was received as a very fitting 
lesson for the memorial service of the departed. 
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Like Mary much by deeds she expressed her de. 
votion. Promoted to a higher life, her radiance 
Still shines on us. 

G. R. PALMER, 





Dennet.—Mrs. Phebe Hill Dennet, widow of 
Alvan B. Dennet, was born in Buxton, Maine, 
Oct. 17, 1819, and died in Saco, Maine, 
1902. 

Mrs. Vennet’s husband departed this life about 
eight years ago. Since that time -he has walkeg 
with Him who has promised to be a compan. 
jon to the widow. She has been a worthy 
member of the Saco Methodist Episcopa| 
church for fifty-seven years. UVuring the last 
five years she has been in failing health, ang 
unable to occupy her place in the rouse of God, 
but during these years of suffering and eaforced 
inactivity her faith in the Christ as her Saviour 
has never faltered. The hearts that have been 
encouraged and inspired by her beautiful life 
eternity alone can number. Her life was one 
of marked devotion to her family and tv the 
church, and through all the weary years of her 


Jan, 7, 








Reward of Merit 


A New Catarrh Cure Secures National 
Popularity in Less than One Year 


Throughout a great nation of eighty million 
it is a desperate struggle to secure even a recog- 
nition for a new article to say nothing of achiey- 
ing popular favor and yet within one year 








Stuart’s Catarrh Tablets, the new catarrh cure, 
has met with such success that today it can be 
found in every drug store throughout the United 
States and Canada. 

To be sure a large amount of advertising was 
necessary in the first instance to bring the rem- 


edy to theattention of the gabiic, but every one 
familiar with the subject knows that advertis- 
ing alone never made any article permanently 
successful. It must have in addition absolute, 
undeniable merit, and this the new catarrh cure 
certainly possesses in a marked degree. 

Physicians, who formerly depended upon in- 
halers, sprays and local washes or ointments, 
now use Stuart’s Catarrh Tablets because, as o0e 
of the most prominent stated, these tablets con- 
tain in pleasant, convenient form all the really 
efficient catarrh remedies, such as red gum, 
blood root and similar antiseptics. 

They contain no cocaine nor opiate, and are 
given to little children with entire safety and 
benefit. 

Dr. J. J. Reitiger, of Covington, Ky., says: 
‘*] suffered from catarrh in my head and throat 
every fall, with stoppage of the nose and irrita- 
tion in the throat affecting my voice and often 
extending to the stomach, causing caiarrn of 
the stomach. I boughta fifty cent package ol 
Stuart’s Catarrh Tablets at my ye 
ried them in my pocket and used them faith- 
fully, and the way in which they cleared my 
head and throat was certainty remarkable. 
bad no catarrh last winter and spring and con- 
sider myself entirely free from any catarrbal 
trouble.’ : 

Mrs. Jerome Ellison, of Wheeling. W. V4) 
writes: “I suffered from catarrh nearly my 
whole life, and last winter my two children als0 
suffered from catarrhal colds aud sore throat 80 
much they were out of schoola large portion of 
the winter. My brother who was cured of ca 
turrhal deafness by using Stuart’s Catarrh Tab- 
Jets urged me to = them so much that I did 50, 
and am truly thankful for what they have doné 
for myself and my children. 1 always keep 4 
box of the tabletsin the house and at the first 
appearance of a cold or sore throat we nip it iD 
the bud and catarrh is no longer a housebold 
affliction with us.” * 

Full sized packages of Stuart’s Catarrb ‘ab- 
lets are sold for fifty cents at al) druggists. 

Send for book on cause and cure of catarrbh 
mailed free. Address, F. A. Stuart Co.. Mar 
shall, Mich. 
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pereavement and physical suffering she mani- 
fested @ patience that was extraordinary. 
jsone who had lived well she passed quietly 
way to join her companion in the life immor- 
a One aged and feeble brother out of a family 
often children remains to mourao the loss of 
this affectionate sister. Three sons, two daugh- 
ters and one granddaughter faithfully and lov- 
ingly stood by this mother until she crossed 
over, then returned to life’s duties, to cherish 
per nemory and wait their call to meet her in 
the land that is unseen by mortal eye. May 
the Comforter come to these mourning ones, as 
tbey may frequently ask, “* What is home with- 
outa mother?” 
J.T. CROSBY. 





Gibbs. — Almon Bruce Gibbs was born in 
Dummerston, Vt., in 1829, being the oldest of 
ten children, and died in Brattleboro, Vt., Jan. 
7, 102. 

Fifty-six years ago he was converted (to- 
gether with the lady he afterwards married) in 
aschool bouse on Dummerston Hill, under the 
preaching of Rev. Clinton W. Lord,a Wesleyan 
local preacher. He united with the Methodist 
Episcopal Church and has since spent the most 
of bis life in Brattleboro. He enlisted in Com- 
pany F, Ist Vermont Cavalry, in 1861, and 
served three years and two months. He was 
promoted from corporal to sergeant for 
bravery, being the only man to carry the flag 
through Banks’ retreat in the Shenandoah 
Valley. He worked for some time in Fitch- 
burg, Mass., and was superintendent of the 
Sunday-school there for four years. In his 
home church he has been a steward, a class- 
leader, a Sunday-School teacher, and a sturdy 
helper wherever needed. He was a great be- 
liever in Our camp-meetings, and bis familiar 
figure will be missed from our ground at Clare- 
mont Junction. 

Mr. Gibbs was a man of firm Christian char- 
acter and pronounced views. He never waited 
to see how the tide was going, but spoke out 
frankly and fearlessly what he felt. He was 
cheerful in dispoxition, kindly and genial. If 
he misjudged any one, he was ready and will- 
ing to make amends. During his last long and 
painful illness it was the privilege of the writer 
to visit him frequently, and it is pleasurable 
to record the fervency of bis faith and the fear- 
lessness with which he met death. Another 
soldier who fought well both in the battles of 
his country and in the army of the Lord has 
gone to join the church triumphant. 

In 1854 Mr. Gibbs married Lucy L. Bingham, 
of Mariboro, Vt. who survives, with oue daugb- 
ter. 


RALPH F. LOWE. 


Tripp.— Mrs. Myrtie E. (Marshall) Tripp was 
born in Brownington, Vt., Aug. 21, 1869, and died 
in Barton, Vt., Jan. 3, 1902. 

When fourteen years of age Miss Marshall 
became interested in her soul’s salvation, and 
under the pastorate of Rey. Leonard Dodd she 
united with the Methodist Episcopal Church. 
Un March 2, 1887, she was united in marriage 
with W. C. Tripp, of Barton. To them were 
given three children—two girls anda boy. Asa 
girl she was of a quiet disposition and even 
temperament, As a wife and mother her self- 
Sacrificing love and devotion were unfaltering. 
She never complained or found fault with her 
lot in lifes On her maternal side she was a 
granddaughter of the Rev. Jesse W. Spencer, 
who preached twenty-two years in the New 
Hampshire Conference and thirty years in the 
Vermont Conference. 

With many others in health and strength, 
Mrs. Tripp did not walk as close to her Master’s 
side as possible. The cares and duties of this 
present life occupied so much of her time that 
for a season she neglected her spiritual life. 
But when that dread scourge, tuberculosis, 
began its ravages upon her system, she clung 
closer to her Saviour, and she found Him very 
precious in the last weeks of her earthly exist- 
ence. During the last days of her illness she 
Was ‘ willing rather to be absent from the body, 
and to be present with the Lord,” having “a 
desire to depart and be with Christ.” When she 
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came down to the hour of death, she was fully 
armed to grapple with the grim destroyer. 
Although the body had wasted one-half by the 
disease, the spirit had grown amazingly strong, 
so she was able to meet the struggle firm in 
faith of ultimate victory. Just before the end 
came she caught a glimpse of the glory beyond 
that awaits the children of God. Then for two 
hours the contest was terrible until God released 
the soul from its tenement of clay. 

The funeral was held at the house, Jan. 6, 
where a large number of relatives and friends 
gathered to pay their respect to the living and 
to the dead. The remains were interred in the 
cemetery at Barton. ° 


Watson. — Mrs. Isabella McDonald Watson, 
wife of Jerome L. Watson,died at her home 
on Forest Avenue, Portland, Me., Feb. 8, 1902, 
after a painful and lingering illness. 

Ste was one of the most beloved members of 
the Congress St. Methodist Episcopal Church in 
Portland. She joined that church in her youth, 
and wasever adevoted worker in the cause of 
religion through the church of herchoice. Not 
only was ber personal life consecrated to God, 
but her beautiful home was always open, witha 
hearty welcome to all those interested in the 
advancement of the cause of Christ. Her devo- 
tiou to the church was constant. Whether it 
suffered adversity or enjoyed prosperity, Mrs. 
Watson’s loyalty was steadfast. She was a true 
helper to every pastor, and especially thought- 
fulof the strangers who moved into the com- 
munity. Mrs. Watson was particularly happy 
in her home relations. No wife and mother 
was ever more unselfishly devoted to husband 
and son than she. She lived in their lives. Her 
love was requited by an ardent affection that 
anticipated her desires. She had everything to 
live for,and made a brave figkt against death, 
conquering through Cbrist by entering into 
** the life that is life indeed.”’ 

Mrs. Watson leaves a husband who is an offi- 
cial member of our church ; a son,a senior in 
Bowdoin College ; two sisters, Miss McDonald 
and Mrs. Leard; one brotber, a physician in 
Fort Scott, Kan. ; and innumerable friends, who 


deeply mourn their loss. 
W.S. BOVARD. 





Quimby. — Mrs. Mary Quimby, of Lynn, Mass., 
formerly of Sandwich, N. H., died, Dec. 7, 1901, 
aged 69 years. 

She was converted when a young woman at 
Great Falls (now Somersworth), N. H., under 
the preaching of Rev. James Pike, and united 
with the Methodist Episcopal Church at Sand- 
wich, Aug. 15, 1852. In April, 1866, she married 
Albert W. Quimby. After her marriage she 
united by letter with the Free Baptist Church 
at North Sandwich, of which her husband was 
a@member. After his death she renewed her 
connection with the Methodist Church at Centre 
Sandwich, Oct. 13, 1889,and was a member of 
this church at the time of her death. She lived 
a consistent Christian life,and for many years 
was a faithful and earnest worker in the church 
of her choice, or along «ny lines of Christiaa 
work in which she could be helpful. The last 
few years of her life she was nearly helpless 
through repeated attacks of paralysis, but her 
faith and trust in her Heavenly Father never 
wavered. 

She leaves, to mourn their loss, one son, Her- 
bert W. Quimby, of Lynn, Mass. ; one sister, 
Mrs. Sarah Eastman, of Swampscott, Mass. ; 
and one brother, Arvin Blanchard, of Sand- 
wich. E. R. P. 


EDUCATIONAL 


WESLEYAN ACADEMY 
Wilbraham, Mass. 
Winter term opened Thursday, Jan. 2, 1902. 
For catalogue or information addres» 


Rev. WM. R. NEWHALL, Principal. 














FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


Boston, New York, Chicago, Washington, Toronto, 
Minneapolis, Denver, San Francisco, Los Angeles. 
Manual Free, Everetr 0. Fisk & Co. 
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Methodist Book Concern 


New England Depository 


THIRD 
ECUMENICAL CONFERENCE 


1901 


The Latest and Best Thoughts 
of the Methodists of 
the World on 
Present day Topics. 











Accurate reports of all the proceedings and 
addresses atthe great Conference held in City 
Roa:i Chapel, London in September last, with 
valuable statistics, etc., etc. A book which 
should be in every Methodist library. 


8vo, 580 pp., postpaid, $1.50. 





Easter Concert Exercises 
-- 1902 -- 
We have a full line of the latest Exercises 
from all the publishers, ready for examination. 


Full line of samples will be sent for examina- 
tion on application. 





Chas. R. Magee, Manager, 


36 Bromfield St., Boston. 








EDUCATIONAL 


Highest grade ao 


WABAN SCHOOL tory scbowl for 


Healthfully and beautifully loca‘ed. Cultured 
home influences and experienced instructors. 


Send for circular to 
J. H. PILLSBURY. WABAN, MASS. 


The Kast Greenwich Academy 


East Greenwich, R. |! 


Now in its one-hundredth year. Centennial 
exercises next June. Students received for the 
winter term which is pow open. 


For catalogue or information address 


Rey. AMBRIE FIELD, Principal. 








Lasell Seminary for Young Women 


Auburndale, Mass. 
(Ten miles from Boston.) 


Boston standards of scholarship and ccaduct of life 
with advantages of healthful and utiful suburban res- 
idence ; rowing and skating on Charlies River; out-door 
games in ample, shaded grounds ; best equip gymna- 
sium and swimming poo! under careful hygienic super- 
vision, Lectures and lessons on topics adapted to the 
ideal administration of homes; pupils properly chape- 
roned to the best Musicaland Literary entertainments in 
Boston, and to historica! places in the vicinity. 

For illustrated catalogue, blank forms for application 
or place on waiting-list, address (mentioning this pa- 


per). 
Cc. C. BRAGDON, Principal 





New Hampshire 


Conference Seminary 
Tilton, N. H. 
Winter Term now open. Spring term will begin 
April 1. 

Few schools charging $500 offer equal advan- 
tages. An gg mes | endowment makes low 
rates possible. Bro courses of study. Fin 
buildings and situation. Three hours from Bos- 
ton. $100 Plan for limited number. Send for 
catalogue (mentioning ZION’S HERALD). 

GEO. L. PLIMPTON, A. M., 


President 
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Why is ROYAL 
Baking Powder bet- 
ter than any other? 


Because in its mammoth works a 
corps of chemical experts is con- 
stantly employed to test every ingre- 
dient and supervise every process of 
manufacture to insure a product ab- 
solutely pure, wholesome and perfect 


in every respect. 


The 


most wholesome food and 


the most digestible food are made 
with Royal Baking Powder. 


ROYAL BAKING POWDER CO., 100 WILLIAM ST., NEW YORK. 














‘THE BOOK COMMITTEE 
Annual Meeting 


The Book Committee met in Cincinnati 
on Wednesday, Feb. 12, and concluded its ses- 
sions on Friday night. A much more encour- 
aging and hopeful feeling was manifested than 
one year ago. The Book Concern, especially 
the Eastern House, made a much better show- 
ing. The published reports of the able Local 
Committees at New York and Cincinnati — the 
the best index, pertiaps, of the real status 
of each House —are relieved of the pessimistic 
and depressing notes which characterized them 
last year. Evidently the Book Agents have 
sought faithfully to comply with the important 
recommendations then made by these Local 
Committees. For the first time in the recent 
history of the church the Depositories, in the 
aggregate, show a healthy improvement which 
puts them on the credit side: Boston, $3,882.45; 
Pittsburg, $3,927.56; San Francisco, $1,202.02; 
Detroit, 4,132.46. This was made possible, as it 
I:ight have been years ago, by a necessary and 
reasonable reduction in the expense of man- 
agement. To so conduct the Advocates as to 
minake them self-supporting, is still the most 
difficult problem. 

As the meeting of the Book Committee in- 
volves the most vital financial interests of the 
denomination, we seek, as beretofore, to give 
the salient facts to the church just as they appear 
from the reports made and the discussions 
which took place during the sessions of the 
body. Because of unusual limitations upon 
our space in this issue, we can only summarize 
and group the facts, as it is impossible to give 
a detailed report of the several sessions. 

The gross earnings for the year are $234,729.77. 
The net earnings, after paying dividends, inter- 
est charges, subsidies and sundry expenses, are 
$142,749.08. The entire capital of the Book Con- 
cern, Oct, 51, 1901, was $2,700,000. The gross earn- 
ings are 8.7 per cent. on capital and 11.9 per cent. 
on total sales. The liabilities are $304,103.17, 
accounts due (assets) are $776,405.38. The total 
sales for the year are $1,969,408.40. 

The number of books of our own publication 
which have been sold during the year has large- 
ly increased, although the individual prices of 
the books are less. The circulation of the 
periodicals is also greatly increased. 








All the Depositories, as stated, show a small 
profit except Kansas City, but the loss in the lat- 
ter case, it is claimed, is due largely to the great 
expense involved in moving from St. Louis. 
The amount of sales at the Depositories has de- 
creased because they no longer carry miscella- 
neous books. The saving in expenses, however, 
in carrying out the provisions of the General 
Conference, bas proved the economic wisdom of 
the act. 

The Sunday-school periodicals have increased 
in number of sales and in amount of profits 
from them. 

The Methodist Review reports an increase in 
the number of subscribers and a small decrease 
in the loss of publication over last year, the 
saving being made in reducing the expenses of 
the office. 

The Epworth Herald is enjoying continued 
prosperity. The installation of a new press at 
considerable expense has kept the figures of 
actual profit somewhat small, but the press was 
a needed and will prove a profitable invest- 
ment. 

The Christian Advocate of New York gained 
about two thousand in circulation, and shows a 
profit for the year of about $5,000. 

The Pittsburg Christian Advocate shows a gain 
in circulation of 1,239,and a balance of about 
$1,000. This paper pays no commission to its 
pastors. 

The Northwestern Christian Advocate and the 
Western reported a gain of about two thousand 
each in circulation, while the Central reports a 
gain of thirteen thousand, secured largely from 
the territory of the Omaha and Rocky Mountain 
Advocates. Neither of these three, however, 
paid expenses, and the total loss on the three is 
rather more than a yearago. The agents and 
the editors unite in the belief that this is largely 
because the church is furnishing a $2.50 paper at 
$1.60. There also seems to be a feeling that the 
territory is a little crowded for the best results. 
The Local Committee in Cincinnati say:“A 
question that may well command your attention 
is that of the grade and cost of our Advocates. 
Another is whether they should all be con- 
tinued ; and still another, and the most impor- 
tant of all, whether and how they may be 
brought to a wider usefulness and a greater 
profit. The successful publication of church 
papers is a problem, the intricacies of which 
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are not confined to our own church. It igg 
melancholy reflection that it iscommon to aj,’ 
The agents attempted to meet this emergency 
by suggesting a decreased appropriation for coy. 
respondence for these Advocates, but their Sug- 
gestion was not adopted, 

The Southwestern Christian Advocate reporteq 
an increase of 124 in subscriptions, and that the 
paper now paid all its expenses except for white 
paper and the editor’s salary. 

The California Christian Advocate bas jp. 
creased its circulation from 3,463 to 4,477, anq 
has decreased its deficit ; yet it still entertaineg 
no hope of meeting its expenses next year, 

The Pacific Christian Advocate increased its 
subscriptions by 100. It needed this year but 
$1,100 of the subsidy. 

Rev. H.T. Talbot, D. D., of Indiana, resigneq 
from the Book Committee because he hag 
moved from the district which he represented, 
Rev. E. B. Rawis, D. D., of Indianapolis, was 
elected in his place. The Book Committee now 
consists of eleven ministers and nine laymen. 

The Episcopal Fund shows a balance on hand 
and all bills paid. The salaries of Bishops for 
the coming year were fixed the same as last 
year. It was also voted to allow each of the 
Bishops a sum not exceeding $250 for necessary 
clerical help. 

It wa: voted to declare a dividend to the super- 
annuated ministers and their families of $50,000 
—the same amount as last year. It was felt not 
to be good business policy, in view of the size of 
the liabilities of the Concern, to declare a larger 
dividend than this. But in view of the fact that 
the liabilities of the Eastern House were re- 
ported as $106,610.18 less than a year ago, it is 
confidently expected that soon the dividends 
can be increased. The Local Committee at 
Cincinnati wisely said: “ A suggestion of cau- 
tion as to our present method of annually de- 
claring and distributing dividends from profits 
not yet earned, may not be improper. Antici- 
pated earnings are by no means realized prof- 
its.”’ If the careful and conservative action of 
this year is continued, not only will the finan- 
cial standing and credit of our Book Concern be 
greatly strengthened, but the ability to pay 
larger dividends will be much increased. 

The commission to have in charge the ar- 
range ments for the next session of the General 
Conference was elected, to consist of Rev. H. 
Spelimeyer, D. D., chairman ; A. T. Cass, J. E. 
Andrus, and Rev. J. E. Wilson, Db. D., from 
Eastern section; Rev. W. F. Whitlock, D. D., 
R. T. Miller and O. P. Miller, from Western sec- 
tion. 

Bishop Walden called the attention of the 
Committee to the seeming, but unintentional, 
discourtesy to the Methodi=t Episcopal Church, 
South, in the action of our church in providing 
for the construction of a new Hymnal, while 
also including in the proposition fr federa ion 
the construction of a common Hymnal. In 
view of this unfortunate predicament, the 
Book Committee passed a resolution asking 
the Commission on Hymnal to discontinue 
further preparation of the new book until af er 
the coming session of the General Conference 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church, South, that 
that church may have an opportunity to join 
in its compilation. The thought was brought 
out in the discussion that while it was doubtless 
the intention at first to construct a book which 
should be specially adapted to use in Sunday- 
schools and social services, yet the result as 
now before the church is to be the preparation 
of a book which shall in many cases supersede 
the one in present use in our preaching serv- 
ices. Under the former interpretation action 


with the Methodist Episcopal Church, South, 
was unnecessary ; but the larger meaning DOW 
given leaves the matter open to an appearance 
of disvourtesy 

The salaries of editors and amounts for cor- 
respondence were fixed as last year: 


Salary Cor. 
Methodist Review, $4,750 $2,000 
Sunday-school Pub., ° . - 4,750 8,000 
Christian Advocate, . . ° 4,750 7,00 
Northwestern Christian Advocate, 4,000 4,00 
Western, . ° : ° ° - 4,000 4,000 
Central, . 4 J n 4,000 4,000 
Apoiogete, é . ‘i . . 4,000 3,000 
Haus und Herd . . ° . 4,000 1,500 
Epworth Herald. e . . . 4,500 5,000 


The next meeting of the Book Committee is 10 
be held in New York. 





“ Better out than in” that humor that you 
notice. To be sure it’s out and all out, take 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla. 





